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harmony 


in all 
dimensions 


When Nature or man combines faces and 
teeth of like or similar form, the effect is 
harmonious and pleasing. When either fail, 
the effect is frequently displeasing, according 
to the degree of disharmony present. 
Trubyte Bioform Teeth harmonize with all 
three dimensions of the face. These three 
harmonious relationships — outline form, 
profile and cheek planes, are primary 
considerations in fine denture restorations. 
Their recognition and incorporation 

in Trubyte Bioform Teeth is a major advance 
in esthetics. Now, for the first time, you 
can select teeth which are in harmony 

with not just one, but all three aspects of 
facial dimensions. They provide a new 
ease and simplicity of selection, and enable 
every dentict to attain a new degree of 
excellence in his prosthetic work. 


Trubyte Bioform? Teeth 


A Product of The Dentists’ Supply Company of New York 
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Celebration of the 





‘| 


School of Dentistry 


sion in foreign countries were also 
capped by a banquet at which Harold E. 
Stassen, Mutual Security Administrator 
and formerly President of the University, 
was the principal speaker. Dr. DuBarry, 
Executive Vice-President of the Univer- 
sity, announced that a total of $24,000 
had been contributed by 29% of the 
alumni of the School of Dentistry. This 
marked a major increase in Alumni Giv- 
ing. Other speakers recalled the earlier 
days at the Dental School. The progress 
made by the school since its opening be- 
comes evident from an account of many 
memorable days. 

Dental education was begun in the 
United States without the benefit of prec- 
édent, therefore its excellence today is 
primarily due to the wisdom, foresight, 
ingenuity and character of its devoted 








By Ned B. Williams, D.DS., Ph.D. 








75th Anniversary 


University of Pennsylvania 


N APRIL 1878 the University of Pennsylvania opened the doors of 
its School of Dentistry. This past June the University, alumni, and faculty 
invited the world to help celebrate the 75th Anniversary of its founding. 
Athree day program was initiated at the 197th convocation of the University 
by awarding honorary Doctor of Science degrees to Dr. Herbert K. Cooper 
and Dr. Harold Hillenbrand for their outstanding scientific contributions to 
the dental profession. A series of nationally known dentists led discussions 
of scientific subjects with over 800 alumni and friends during the next 2 
days. A total of 12 representatives of dental schools and the dental profes- 


in attendance. The festivities were 





men. The curriculum, instruction meth- 
ods, and degree awarded (D.D.S.) in the 
Baltimore College of Dental Surgery in 
1839 were studied, and to a great extent 
followed by most of the schools that ap- 
peared at regular intervals thereafter. 
The life history of the School of Den- 
tistry, University of Pennsylvania, typi- 
fies the evolution of dental curricula from 
the early types to the present professional 
level, even though at the outset almost 40 
years had elapsed since the founding of 
the school at Baltimore. 

In 1877, a committee of the medical 
faculty of the University was authorized 
to determine whether one or the other of 
the two existing dental schools in Phila- 
delphia (Pennsylvania College of Dental 
Surgery—1856, Philadelphia Dental Col- 
lege—1863) would agree to become as- 
sociated with the University. The facul- 





ties of both schools officially declined the 
proposal, but Dean Charles J. Essig, and 
Doctors Edwin T. Darby, George T. 
Barker and James Tyson of the Pennsyl- 
vania College of Dental Surgery, indicated 
their approval and interest. These men 
were invited to join the faculty of the 
University and thereby form the nucleus 
of the new Dental Department. Al- 
though Doctor Barker died before the 
plans could be completed, the others ac- 
cepted the appointments and arranged the 
curriculum. The School of Dentistry 
opened its doors in April of 1878 with 
Doctor Essig as Secretary of the faculty 
(equivalent to the deanship) and Profes- 
sor of Mechanical (Prosthetic) Dentistry 
and Metallurgy; Doctor Darby, Professor 
of Operative Dentistry, Dental Histology 
and Dental Pathology; and Doctor Ty- 
son, Professor of Physiology; and 19 
other faculty members. Thus, Pennsylva- 
nia ranks as the third University to es- 
tablish a dental school, Harvard and 
Michigan having preceded her. 


A total of 52 students were in the first 
class, half of whom had transferred from 
the Pennsylvania College of Dental Sur- 
gery. The requirements for graduation 
included a 2-year study of operative and 
mechanical dentistry, dental histology, 
dental pathology, metallurgy, chemistry, 
anatomy, physiology, materia medica and 
therapeutics; a thesis; and presentation 
of completed treatments of patients in 
operative and prosthetic dentistry. The 
degree awarded was Doctor of Dental 
Surgery, but since the latter five subjects 
listed above were taken with the medical 
students an opportunity to obtain a de- 
gree in medicine was available. At the 
first commencement (1879) degrees were 
awarded to 25 students. It is of interest 
that Doctor Willoughby D. Miller, who 
first systematically applied the then new 
science of bacteriology to the understand- 
ing and solution of dental problems, re- 
ceived his dental degree at this convoca- 
tion. 





The school was located in the base 
ment of Medical Hall (now existing a 
Logan Hall); the clinic contained te 
dental chairs. Since no established pa 
tient supply was available, the faculty as 
well as the students had to seek them as 
best they could. Their efforts were 9 
successful that the clinic was soon filled 
and there were insufficient chairs to take 










care of them. This development plus the § Penns; 
lack of adequate facilities for the me ff \ader 
chanical laboratory warranted additional 9 ind th 
space. The Trustees reserved the first § tional 
floor of the new Hare Laboratories, start § tistry 
ed in 1877 to house the laboratories of § sdmin 
the Medical School, for the Dentad § 4 > 
School, thus the clinics remained in Med- ccupi 
ical Hall less than a year. fine st 

The school remained in the Hare Lab fj ind th 
oratories for a little over 18 years. The §j velop 
clinic contained 33 chairs while the pros j Kirk. 
thetic laboratory was located in the base ff 1914 
ment of Medical Hall. In 1881 definite § most 
requirements for admission were enforced § Atchi 
and consisted of an examination on spe § Th 





cific subjects. Doctor Essig retired from § for tl 
his post as Secretary in 1883; this posi § Natic 
tion was awarded to Doctor James Tru § were 
man who had joined the faculty the yeat § A ce: 
before. The school took an active part in § schoc 
the formation of the National Association J the 

of Dental Faculties in 1884. Doctor § years 
Truman was its President for the term §f the : 


1889-90, after which he became chair 
man of the important ad interim commit 
tee of the organization and held the post 
for somewhat over five years. He inste 
tuted the first preclinical technic courses 
in operative dentistry to become a part of 
a dental curriculum. When he became 
Dean of the school, he prevailed upon his 
faculty to introduce preclinical technic 
work into the courses in prosthetic den 
tistry. The introduction of these courses 
as well as official action of the National 
Association of Dental Faculties resulted 
in an extension of the studies in dental 
school to three years (2 years of 7 months 
and 1 year of 8 months) beginning i@ 
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theacademic year of 1891-2. The necessity 
for better facilities in the school was rec- 
ognized by the Trustees, through the 
forts of Dean Truman. The site and 
plans for construction of a new school 
were initiated prior to Dean Truman's 
rtirement in 1895. He was succeeded 
by Doctor Edward C. Kirk who exerted a 
great influence on dental education at 
Pennsylvania and in so doing became a 
lader in the betterment of dental science 
ind the dental profession. The interna- 
tional reputation of the School of Den- 
tistry was enhanced during Dean Kirk's 
administration. 

A new building called Dental Hall was 
occupied by the school in 1897. It was a 
fine structure, perhaps the first of its kind, 
and thus a fitting place for the rapid de- 
velopment of the school under Dean 
Kirk. The building was not used after 
1914 by the dental school and became a 
most suitable home for the School of 
Architecture. 


The requirements for admission and 
for the dental degree, established by the 
National Association of Dental Faculties, 
were strictly supported at Pennsylvania. 
A certificate of eligibility to enter a high 
school was required in 1898; for 1899 
the requirement was increased to two 
yeats of high school work; and for 1900 
the requirement was three years of high 
school. The minimum admission require- 
ment for 1907 was four years of high 
school and this policy remained during 
the administration of Doctor Kirk. The 
length of the three academic years was 
extended to eight months each in 1896. 
In 1902, the catalog announced that the 
study of dentistry would be increased to 
four years in 1903, but other schools 
failed to support this advance—a great 
personal disappointment to Dean Kirk— 
and therefore the four-year course did not 
become effective until a much later date 
(1917). 

Even though the requirements for ad- 
mission increased rapidly there was no de- 








crease in students. Dean Kirk enhanced 
the opportunities in dental education by 
improving the curriculum and in 1910 es- 
tablishing a Graduate School for dentists 
to keep abreast of the latest information 
and new technics. Another great attrac- 
tion was the Oral Surgery Clinic conduct- 
ed by Doctor Matthew H. Cryer from 
1901 through 1916. The first dental in- 
ternship arose from these clinics. Prob- 
ably the largest class to graduate, that had 
studied entirely at Pennsylvania was the 
class of 1901 with 168. Im the years 
that followed, the number of students at- 
tending the school was increased by a 
merger of the Pennsylvania College of 
Dental Surgery with the Dental Depart- 
ment in 1909, and the Dental Department 
of the Medico-Chirurgical College of 
Philadelphia in 1916, as well as by World 
War I. In 1913 there were 224 degrees 
awarded; in 1918—232; 1919—243, 
becoming the largest classes to receive 
degrees from the school. An indication 
of an international reputation in dental 
education is seen in the number of for- 
eign students who came to Pennsylvania. 

The affiliation between the University 
of Pennsylvania and the Thomas W. 
Evans Museum and Institute Society was 
completed in 1912, a period of 15 years 
having elapsed after Doctor Evans’ death 
in France. 

Doctor Thomas W. Evans gained fame 
and fortune as personal dentist for Em- 
peror Louis Napoleon (Napoleon III). 
Doctor Evans bequeathed a great portion 
of his wealth for the establishment of a 
dental school in Philadelphia, his native 
city. It was for this purpose that the 
Thomas W. Evans Museum and Institute 
Society was formed. 

Doctor Kirk had an important role in 
keeping the Trustees of the Evans Insti- 
tute interested in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The trustees investigated the 
dental schools in Philadelphia and decid- 
ed to affiliate with Pennsylvania. The 
immediate advantage to the University 








was the means of securing a new building, 
since the increased enroliment, the ad- 
vances in methods of teaching were al- 
ready taxing the facilities and patient flow 
of Dental Hall. The new building was 
dedicated in February of 1915 and was a 
physical plant unequaled in its construc- 
tion, facilities and equipment. In many 
areas of the school this is true today be- 
cause of modernizations in services and 
facilities, as well as rearrangement of the 
clinics and lecture rooms. 


An important feature of the new build- 
ing was the provision for a library. Al- 
though a few books were available in the 
University Library there was no specific 
collection of volumes in the previous 
buildings. Each faculty member and stu- 
dent depended on his own collection. 
The library in the Evans Institute was 
given an excellent start when Doctor 
Kirk presented a nucleus of over 4,000 
volumes. Starting with this collection 
the library has developed and it now in- 
cludes the finest collection of dental books 
in existence. 


Doctor Kirk retired from the Dean- 
ship in 1917. His absence was a great loss 
to the University, but, as editor of the 
Dental Cosmos he continued to devote 
himself to dentistry and its progress. 
Doctor Charles Root Turner became the 
fourth Dean of the school immediately 
after Doctor Kirk’s retirement. Doctor 
Turner served for 24 years during which 
major changes took place in dentistry and 
two World Wars occurred. The four- 
year course in dentistry which had been 
contemplated previously became effective 
in 1917. This led to a temporary reduc- 
tion in the number of students matricu- 
lating. In 1921 the requirements for ad- 
mission were raised to one year of col- 
lege; in 1927 this was extended to the 
present requirement of two years of col- 
lege. Encouragement was given to stu- 


dents who wished to obtain a Bachelor’s 
degree when the University and the den- 
tal school announced in 1919 a seven- 





year course leading to both the A.B. and 
D.D.S. degrees. 


The role played by dentists in the first 
World War indicated the importance and 
the need for dentists in the growing Med- 
ical Departments of the armed forces, 
As a result a Reserve Officers Training 
Corps was established at the school in 
1920. 

The reputation of the University at 
tracted women to the school but none 
were allowed to become regular students 
until 1914. In 1921 the University en 
tered the field of education for auxiliary 
personnel in dentistry by establishing one 
of the first schools for dental hygienists. 

The relationships between dentistry 
and medicine were enhanced by the ini- 
tiation of a course in internal medicine 
for dental students in 1934. This course 
under the direction of internists at Uni- 
versity Hospital was among the first of 
its kind offered in the United States. It 
became of particular value in the Onl 
Diagnosis Clinic, where a complete exam- 
ination and case history is gathered before 
assignment of patients to various clinics. 
Such considerations of the patient as a 
whole were often neglected during the 
period of development of the technics in 
dentistry. 

The creation of an endowed chair in 
Operative Dentistry in 1937, was among 
the first in dental education. The alumni 
and friends of the school established a 
fund for the Edwin T. Darby Professor- 
ship of Operative Dentistry. Thus a last 
ing honor was bestowed upon Doctor 
Darby, a founder of the school, who te 
signed in 1917. 

Research was restricted to some extent 
because of lack of space in Dental Hall 
but became a continuous activity at Evans 
Institute. A fellowship in research estab 
lished by the Alumni of the Pennsylvania 
College of Dental Surgery in 1919 has 
been utilized to great advantage. The 
stimulation of student interest and acti¥- 
ity in research at Pennsylvania has 1 
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wlited in major contributions by its fac- 
ulty and alumni. 


Doctor Turner resigned from the Dean- 
hip in 1941 to be succeeded by Doctor 
j.L. T. Appleton. Dean Appleton took 
his degree at Pennsylvania and remained 
a teacher in the Department of Bac- 
triopathology. His administration was 
heavily pressed by the problems accom- 
panying the continuous teaching program 
during World War II. The post-war pe- 
fod saw a great increase in the post- 
graduate activities of the school and they 
ue still maintained at a high level. In 
1946 members of the faculty were re- 
quested to present the latest develop- 
ments in dentistry to the dental profes- 
sion in Holland—this was the Ivory Cross 
expedition. 

Dean Appleton instituted advances in 
dental education during his administra- 
tion, all of which reflect his conviction 
of the role of dentistry in the health pro- 
fessions. The importance of oral health 
was established early in the prospective 
students’ professional education by in- 
duding an oral health requirement in the 
admission policy. A department of Oral 
Medicine was organized in 1941 to cover 
adequately the teaching of endodontia, 
periodontia and the large field of oral 
diseases. The demand for graduate edu- 
ation in certain of the above study areas 
resulted in the creation of a Department 
of Dentistry in the Graduate School of 
Medicine. The latter has attained a no- 
table reputation for excellence in the 
preparation for specialties through a major 
emphasis on the coordination of the pre- 
dinical and clinical sciences. Preparation 
soffered for board examinations in Oral 
Pathology, Oral Surgery, Orthodontics, 
Prosthetics and Roentgenology. Associa- 
tion of several departments of the dental 
xhool with the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences offers an opportunity to ob- 
tain preparation for teaching and research 
in dental schools and institutions. The 
Organization of a cleft palate clinic 


opened the way for a coordinated activity 
of the School of Dentistry, the Graduate 
School of Medicine, the Department of 
Psychology of the College, the Children’s 
Hospital, and the Philadelphia Depart- 
ment of Education. In the way of offer- 
ing Opportunities in dentistry to more 
auxiliary personnel, a course for Dental 
Assistants was established. Laboratory 
and diagnostic services to practitioners 
were offered by the school in the an- 
nouncements of the opening of a Caries 
Control Laboratory and a Biopsy Diag- 
nosis Laboratory. 


The educational policies of Dean Ap- 
pleton are reflected in the definition of 
the field of dentistry as formulated by 
him and his colleagues. This definition 
has attracted international attention and 
acceptance. 


THE FIELD OF DENTISTRY 


Dentistry is the health service specifi- 
cally concerned with the establishment, 
maintenance, restoration and improve- 
ment of the health, function and appear- 
ance of the oral cavity and its associated 
parts, in their interrelations with other 
parts and with the individual as a whole. 

This includes the recognition of oral 
disease and of the oral signs of systemic 
disease; the prevention and treatment of 
oral disease, injuries, malformations, and 
deficiencies; the repair of teeth when 
damaged by accident or disease, and their 
replacement when lost. 


The field of dentistry, thus, is compar- 
able with such fields as dermatology, 
laryngology, ophthalmology, and otology ; 
and its social importance and opportuni- 
ties are at least as great. 


The urgent desire and longing to give 
more attention to teaching and study (in- 
cluding research) moved Doctor Apple- 
ton to resign as Dean in June of 1951. 
In his words, “It’s time for some new 
blood.” 


Doctor Lester W. Burket immediately 








succeeded to the Deanship, the sixth in 
a line of outstanding and vigorous lead- 
ers in dental education. He has already 
established and initiated a long range 
program for modernization of the facili- 
ties to keep pace with new developments 
in dental education. 

The complete story of the School of 
Dentistry, University of Pennsylvania, 
cannot be told at this time because great 
educational institutions are never quies- 


od 


cent, changes being made continually 4s 
new developments appear. Thus, the 
University of Pennsylvania is awake to ail 
the responsibilities and opportunities of 
modern dentistry. By training dentists 
and auxiliary personnel, by research, and 
by making continuing education and other 
services available to the practitioner, it 
is seeking to meet its obligations to im. 
prove the health and well-being of the 
citizens of this country. 


Postgrad Courses—Penn 


P.G. 3—by M. M. DeVan, D.DS., 
and Associates—January 25 to 30, 1954. 


P.G. 4—by M. M. DeVan, D.DS., 
and Associates—starting March 8, 1954 
and meeting one day per week for 6 
weeks. 


These courses are primarily designed 
for general practitioners who desire to 
acquaint themselves with recent advances 
in theory and practice of complete den- 
ture prosthesis. 

These courses will present four phases: 
(1) diagnostic services and patient rela- 
tionship; (2) presentation of principles 
underlying a new view of complete den- 
ture construction; (3) application of 
these principles in clinical demonstra- 
tions; (4) construction of dentures, 
based on the advanced principles. Dem- 
onstrations will include all phases of com- 
plete denture prosthesis, including the 
arranging of the teeth, flasking, process- 
ing and finishing of the dentures. 


P.G.—by Fred A. Slack, Jr., D.D.S. 
—March 8 to 13, 1954. 


A concept of full denture construction 
based on anatomical constants will be pre- 
sented. A specific technic, as opposed to 
generalities of judgment will be empha- 
sized. The specific technic is not didactic. 
It is based on the physiology and anatomy 


8 


of the parts involved. The dentist taking 
this course should depart with a thorough 
knowledge of what to do and how to do 
it. His results, thereafter, should com- 
pare favorably with the maximum results 
possible, tempered only by his own @ 
pabilities. 

Lectures, discussions, clinical demon- 
strations and clinical practice are pre 
sented each day. Each dentist will be ex 
pected to participate in the clinical prac- 
tice. Complete mastery of all chair work 
is expected. 


P.G. 6—by Charles B. Sceia, D.DS, 
—February 22 to 27, 1954. 


This course is designed for the general 
practitioner and those with limited expe 
rience in mouth rehabilitation. A pme 
tical case employing a fixed bridge will 
be constructed. Demonstrations will i» 
clude planning and design of the restom- 
tions, preparation of the abutment teeth, 
impression methods and use of materials 
laboratory technic in detail, and cements 
tion of the first restoration. Suggestions 
for building and retaining the crown and 
bridge practice, and how to avoid -and 
Overcome negative reaction of the patient 
will be given. 

For further information write to Pos 
graduate Courses, School of Dentistry, 
University of Pennsylvania, 4001 Spruc 
St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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| Silver AMALGAM Restorations | 





Russell W. Sumnicht 


This discussion of silver amalgam as a 
restorative material has been organized 
first to point up the principal sources of 
etror in silver restorations as they exist in 
piactice, then to summarize briefly the 
physical properties of the material. This 
is followed in normal sequence of events, 
from initial steps in cavity preparation 
through to the finished restoration, keep- 
ing in mind the sources of error and the 
considerations dictated by the physical 
properties of the material and how suc- 
ass or failure can be affected during each 
phase of the restorative procedures. 

Although cavity medication, pulp cap- 
ping and placing of cement bases might 
be omitted from a discussion of amalgam, 
itwas felt that they are essential to a sym- 
posium on operative dentistry. Since they 
we so commonly associated with the 
placement of amalgam alloy restorations, 
they have been included. 

Fischer: defines amalgam as “an alloy 
@ntaining mercury. Dentai amalgam, as 
we use it, generally refers to the silver, 
tin, mercury alloys.” 

He defines the term amalgam alloy as 
‘the combination of metals formed or 
fused into an alloy ingot whose filings or 
shavings are used by the dentist to mix 
with mercury to produce amalgam.” 


History 
A French dentist named Taveau in 


1826 introduced what he called a “silver 
paste.” This was an alloy of pure silver 





» Lieutenant Colonel, Dental Corps, USA, 

Dental Division, Army Medical Service 
Graduate School, Walter Reed Army Medical 
Center, Washington 12, D. C. 


with mercury. It wasn’t long before sil- 
ver coins were being used with great im- 
provement in workability. Its use among 
European dentists became popular well 
over one hundred years ago. 

In his fascinating story of the history 
of amalgam entitled, “Amalgam: Its 
Struggle for Recognition,” printed in the 
Dental Students’ Magazine in March 
1940, Lawrence? tells how the new mate- 
rial was introduced into America in 1833 
by the two Crawcour brothers under cir- 
cumstances which were anything but ethi- 
cal. They were master salesmen who made 
such claims for their ‘Royal Mineral Suc- 
cedaneum” that they successfully wooed 
patients from the practices of many of the 
legitimate dentists. Within a few years 
the inevitable failures of their treatment 
began to mount up and the Crawcour 
brothers were forced to vacate their offices 
in New York City hurriedly and flee in 
the night. 

Thus, as recounted by Lawrence, this 
material which was destined to become 
the most widely used and most depended 
upon material in dentistry was introduced 
to the dental profession in America. . Its 
acceptance as a legitimate filling material 
came only after a half century whose 
course was a rocky one consistent with its 
auspicious but unsavory introduction and 
initial reputation. Doctor G. V. Black 
in 1895 made a survey and evaluation of 
scientific knowledge concerning the mate- 
rial and pointed out its weaknesses and 
potentialities. Even today there are those 
who do not consider silver amalgam a 
satisfactory filling material. Many of 
these are men who do not understand 








proper manipulation or properties of the 
material. 
Defects 


Surveys within recent years and daily 
observation in dental offices and in clinics 
throughout the nation suggest that the 
great majority of silver amalgam restora- 
tions are defective. This was pointed up 
recently to dental officers at Walter Reed 
Army Hospital during examinations of 
applicants for admissicn to the Military 
Academy at West Point. 

Coy® shows x-rays of beautifully placed 
silver amalgam fillings by a senior dental 
student at the University of Virginia and 
x-rays of fillings placed by the same indi- 
vidual as a private practitioner a year or 
two later. The later x-rays display gin- 
gival overhang, faulty proximal contact 
and poor proximal contours. 

In 1948 Healey and Phillips* reported 
on 1521 amalgam failures examined at 
the University of Indiana. Their main 
criterion for classification as defective was 
the presence of recurrent caries or con- 
ditions ~vhich are known to lead to the 
development of recurrent caries and in- 
cluded such conditions as: “(1) fracture, 
(2) dimensional change, (3) recurrent 
caries, and (4) pulp cnd/or periodontal 
involvement.” They listed the principal 
causes for these defects as: “(1) im- 
proper cavity preparation, which was the 
causative factor in 56 per cent of all the 
failures, and (2) faulty manipulation of 
the amalgam or its contamination at the 
time of insertion, 40 per cent of all fail- 
ures.” 

In spite of the fact that silver amalgam 
restorations constitute by far the bulk of 
restorative dental operative procedures— 
Hollenback® estimated in 1942 that “over 
80 per cent of all restorations are being 
made of amaigam”—and in spite of the 
fact that our dental schools stress proper 
silver amalgam manipulation and that the 
majority of our state dental examining 
boards require a demonstrated ability in 
the placing of these restorations as a req- 
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uisite to licensure, it is still a treat to dis. 
cover a silver amalgam restoration that 
meets more than a few of those qualities 
universally accepted as essential to a good 
restoration. It is doubtful that what js 
said here today will appreciably alter the 
picture a year from now or ten years from 
now; but we cannot improve except 
through understanding and through a sus- 
tained sincere desire to improve. 
Physical Properties 

Before a good result with silver alloy 
restorations can be achieved it is first nec- 
essary to know the requirements of a good 
amalgam restoration. These requirements 
include the mechanical, the biological, the 
functional and the esthetic. Each of these 
must be considered in the planning stage 
of the restoration and must be achieved 
in the final result. Success depends upon 
a knowledge of the physical properties of 
the material and of its limitations and its 
manipulation. 


The formula’ * specified for acceptable 
amalgam alloys calls for: (1) silver, a 
minimum of 65 per cent; (2) tin, a min 
imum of 25 per cent; (3) copper, a 
maximum of 6 per cent; and (4) zinc,a 
maximum of 2 per cent. These propor 
tions have been specified to provide a m- 
terial capable of producing the best pos 
sible restoration as determined experimen- 
tally by the U. S. Bureau of Standards 
and others. Maximum desirable physical 
properties are dependent upon proper 
cavity preparation and manipulation of 
the amalgam. 

Zinc is the element which is largely 
responsible for trouble resulting from 
moisture contamination. It reacts with 
any moisture which may be incorporated 
in the amalgam and, in a delayed reaction, 
results in the formation and release of 
hydrogen gas. The hydrogen gas pre 
duced may cause excessive expansion, suf 
face blistering and pain. Zinc is esse 
tial, however, to prevent oxidation of the 
component metals during the fusion proc 
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es. It also imparts toughness, resistance 
to flow and to tarnish. 

A good restorative alloy' is: (1) adap- 
able, (2) resistant to flow, (3) resistant 
to dimensional change, (4) high in crush- 
ing strength, (5) workable with sufficient 
siting time to permit proper manipula- 
tion, (6) resistant to discoloration (cor- 
sion or tarnish), and (7) easily amalga- 
mated. These properties are achieved 
through the selection of an alloy meeting 
ADA specifications and through correct 
management and handling of the mate- 
rial. 

Cavity Preparation 

Since Doctor G. V. Black’ set forth 
his principles of cavity preparation little 
has been done to change the basic require- 
ments outlined by him. There have been 
minor alterations and improvements. Es- 
sentially, however, the cavity is designed 
to eliminate the present carious lesion, to 
prevent further invasion by the carious 
process, to protect mechanically the re- 
maining tooth structure, to prevent dam- 
age to the periodontal tissues, to provide 
bulk of material for resistance to break- 
age, to prevent dislodgment of the filling 
and to provide for the slight expansion 
of the material and its tendency to flow 
under pressure. Thus the prepared cavity 
should: (1) normally be cut into the 
dentin, (2) provide width as well as 
depth at the isthmus of the occlusal por- 
tion of the cavity to permit sufficient bulk 
of material, (3) have flat floors and per- 
pendicular (parallel) or slightly under- 
cut walls (no enamel rods should be left 
unsupported by dentin), (4) have no 
cavo-surface angle bevel (expansion of 
the amalgam would result in the thin bev- 
tled portions being fractured off), (5) 
provide ample room for bulk of material 
over restored cusps, (6) have the typical 
box form on the proximal (which may be 
accentuated slightly, many advocating a 
teverse bevel into the dentin at the gin- 
gival with accentuated labial and lingual 
point angles), (7) be extended into all 
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related pits and grooves and other areas 
of weakness or susceptibility to dental 
caries, (8) be extended into self-cleans- 
ing areas at all margins, and (9) permit 
adequate placement of the matrix and the 
subsequent filling material. 

Recent advances in rotary cutting in- 
struments and handpieces and develop- 
ment of techniques in cavity preparation 
using high-speed engines have somewhat 
altered procedures in cavity preparation 
and are claimed to greatly facilitate these 
procedures. However, the same basic re- 
quirements must still be achieved for suc- 
cess. 

To achieve optimum results it is essen- 
tial that the last cuts on all surfaces of 
the cavity being prepared be made in a 
dry environment and that they be kept 
dry, except for steps in medication and 
cavity toilet, through all steps up to the 
condensation of the last segment of amal- 
gam. 

The most efficient and effective means 
of obtaining a dry field is through use of 
the rubber dam. Many operators have 
developed a dexterity in the handling of 
cotton rolls and instruments to achieve 
satisfactory results. It is difficult to under- 
stand, though, why more dentists do not 
employ the rubber dam—with a little 
practice it may be placed in a matter of 
seconds and its use greatly facilitates the 
ensuing procedures. It has been estimated 
that rubber dam can be sati ily util- 
ized in all but about 5 per cent of all 
cases. 

Cavity Medication 

The value and even the possibility of 
cavity sterilization have long been subjects 
of debate among members of the dental 
profession. The penetrating powers and 
the bactericidal properties of certain medi- 
cations have been demonstrated; but 
whether complete cavity sterilization is 
possible or whether even partial steriliza- 
tion is necessary to a successful filling has 
not been satisfactorily demonstrated. 
Many who use no drug in the cavity prior 








to the filling operation achieve excellent 
results with their restorations. It is be- 
lieved by many of this group that sealing 
off of bacteria by the filling either kills 
them or renders them incapable of caus- 
ing further decay. 

In 1947 Cleary® reiterated the value of 
Howe's ammoniacal silver nitrate solution 
in penetrating enamel as a prophylactic 
measure against caries. He emphasized 
the importance of thorough cleaning and 
drying of the tooth surfaces prior to ap- 
plication of the solution and stated that 
Howe’s formalin should be used in place 
of eugenol. This was written by way of 
a reply to a report of a series of experi- 
ments by Klein and Knutson® of the U. S. 
Public Health Service, which had raised 
doubts as to the efficacy of the use of sil- 
ver nitrate. 

Hollenback in 1937 advocated the use 
of hydrogen peroxide followed by chlor- 
oform for the cavity toilet prior to placing 
the filling. 

Many still routinely use phenol fol- 
lowed by alcohol. 

Charbeneau”® states in a review of the 
literature on cavity medication that: (1) 
a cavity does not become sterile by sealing 
in organisms, but that caries does not 
seem to progress even though slight 
amounts of decayed tooth structure are 
sealed beneath the fillings, (2) it is suffi- 
cient to remove all carious dentin until 
hard dentin is reached, (3) it is question- 
able whether any of the sterilizing agents 
will penetrate the dentin beyond the car- 
ious lesion, (4) carious dentin may be 
sterilized by a saturated solution of sil- 
ver, nitrate or by ammoniacal silver ni- 
trate, (5) phenol is good for sterilizing 
the floor of a cavity but its ability to steril- 
ize carious dentin is doubtful, and (6) no 
medication can substitute for mechanical 
removal of carious tooth substance. 

I have found formalin to be more satis- 
factory than eugenol for my use in pre- 
cipitating silver nitrate. It is less messy 
and doesn’t seem to stain as badly. 


I have also found silver nitrate usefyl 
as a disclosing solution in detecting small 
arcas of overlooked carious tissue. 

Although some medicated cements 
have been shown to have a degree of 
effectiveness, to depend on them or on the 
medicaments as a substitute for removal of 
carious tooth structure is a mistake. 


Pulp Capping 

There are those who will not stop short 
of removal of every bit of carious dentin 
in a cavity preparation, thereby exposing 
many pulps. There are those who stop 
just short of a pulp exposure and leave 
the last portion of the decayed dentin 
place to protect the pulp. In either case 
careful and skillful technical procedures, 
in instances where pulp involvement has 
not proceeded too far, will usually bring 
satisfactory results. 

Where carious dentin is left in place it 
is often treated carefully with silver ai- 
trate for sterilization. 

Of many preparations which have been 
used to cap pulps, the two most common- 
ly used are calcium hydroxide and zin 
oxide and eugenol. The advantage of 
calcium hydroxide is that, being inert, it 
promotes regeneration of dentin in the 
exposed area while the zinc oxide and 
eugenol seems to prevent this laying down 
of secondary dentin. However, the zine 
oxide and eugenol seems to afford ample 
protection and permits the pulp to remain 
healthy and vital; it has the advantage of 
ease of placement and of providing 4 
material which may be used as both the 
pulp capping and a temporary filling. 


Cement Bases 


Cement bases should be used in overly 
deep cavities as a means of insulating and 
isolating the pulp from thermal and elec 
tric shock conducted through the deep 
metallic filling. 

Zinc oxide and eugenol is used by some 
as a base material but it requires an addé 
tional sitting to permit setting sufficiently 
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at silver amalgam may be condensed 
against it. 

A stiff mix of a zinc phosphate cement, 
qpecially if some silver alloy filings are 
incorporated in the mix, makes a base ma- 
tefial which is easy to carry to place and 
dupe and sets up to a very hard consis- 
tency in a very short time. 


Matrix 
Prior to finishing the cavity prepara- 


tion, a dry field has been established and 
wtained, preferably by use of the rubber 
dam. 


Actual placing of the amalgam to ob- 
tain the best possible restoration must be 
done under relatively high pressure for 
proper condensation. In class II cavities, 
the missing cavity wall or walls must be 

ed by some rigid matrix material to 
confine the filling. 

The importance of properly placed 
proximal contacts and of proper contours, 
especially at the interproximal, is recog- 
nized. The value of establishing contours 
and contacts at the time of matrix adap- 
tation, making necessary only the mini- 
mum disturbance of this portion at the 
time of carving, is also recognized. 

A wide variety of matrix retainers and 
bands have been devised for this purpose 
and often yield satisfactory results. In 
the majority of cases, these essential fea- 
tures may best be attained in a matrix 
individually contoured, backed up by mo- 
dling compound and held securely in 
place at the gingival by an interproximal 
wedge. 

Coy"? and others advocate the use of 
0,002 inch thick stainless steel matrix ma- 
terial. This is carefully contoured and 
tied to place by circumferential ligature. 
It must extend occlusally far enough to 
permit adequate condensation of mate- 
tial in the marginal ridge area and over 
cusps being restored. The interproximal 
wedge is cut from wood to permit com- 
pression and fullest possible gingival 
adaptation. It is carved to permit proper 


contour at the gingival and to provide 
maximum contact and support of the 
matrix at the gingival. 

The use of compound supports the 
band and makes it possible to establish 
contours by using a hot instrument. 

A dry field is necessary not only to 
prevent contamination of the cavity by 
mouth fluids and moisture contamination 
of the filling material, but it is also neces- 
sary for adhesion of the impression com- 
pound to surfaces of the teeth. 

Care must be exercised to prevent frac- 
ture of the restoration during matrix re- 
moval. It is often helpful in this respect 
to carve the occlusal portion of the filling 
prior to matrix removal. Any jagged or 
excessively contoured portions and 
lengthy portions of the band should be 
carefully trimmed away to prevent scratch- 
ing or gouging the smooth surface of the 
filling. Removal of the band, either buc- 
cally or lingually rather than in an occlu- 
sal direction, minimizes fracture. An in- 
strument giving a firm grip and control is 
better than cotton pliers for this removal. 

Proportioning and Trituration 

_ Correct proportions** of mercury to al- 
loy at the time of trituration are impor- 
tant factors in the success of the restora- 
tion. Proportions are usually determined 
according to weight and vary from one 
manufacturer’s alloy to another. The 
manufacturer's recommendations should 
be followed in each case. The mercury- 
alloy ratio will average in the neighbor- 
hood of eight parts to five by weight. 
Amalgam which is too dry will be weak 
and corrode; that which is too rich in 
mercury will expand excessively and be 
weak. It is better to err on the side of 
too much mercury rather than too little; 
the excess mercury can be removed by 
squeezing in a linen cloth following tri- 
turation. However, a mix overly rich in 
mercury will result in a restoration with 
a higher mercury content than under rec- 
ommended procedures. 
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It is difficult to find an alloy which does 
not meet ADA specifications; so, with 
proper manipulation, a good restoration 
should always result. There are, however, 
certain considerations to be made in the 
selection of an alloy. First, the object of 
trituration is that of removing the surface 
corrosion from the entire surface of each 
alloy particle so that the surface may be 
completely coated with mercury. Mer- 
cury will not unite with an alloy having 
an oxide on its surface. Finely cut, reg- 
ular particles*' are recommended for their 
greater ease of abrasion and amalgama- 
tion. 

Maximum strength and resistance to 
tarnish is found in amalgams which have 
been manipulated so as to provide a 
homogenous mixture having a low mer- 
cury content. These qualities are most 
readily attained also through the use of 
finely cut, regular particles which can be 
condensed intimately together. 

Setting time is another important con- 
sideration. Ample time must be available 
for handling and manipulating the mate- 
rial without adversely affecting its physi- 
cal properties. It should set rapidly 
enough to provide firmness for carving 
and early strength to resist fracture from 
occlusal stresses. 

Some advocate an alloy containing no 
zinc for cavities which cannot be kept 
dry. As has been mentioned previously, 
it is the zinc which gives a delayed reac- 
tion in the presence of moisture releasing 
hydrogen, thus resulting in expansion of 
the filling and in surface blistering. 

Trituration time is another factor which 
varies from one manufacturer's alloy to 
another and should follow manufacturer's 
directions. Trituration time by the hand 
method at the usually recommended 
speeds of 120 to 150 rotations varies from 
4, to 3 minutes and averages from 7 to 
10 seconds on the conventional mechan- 
ical amalgamator. Alloys which have con- 
siderable shelf life may have acquired 
excessive surface contamination of parti- 








cles and require additional trituration 
time. 

The most dependable method'* of ob. 
taining proper proportions of mercury 
and alloy is by weighing them out with 
a balance. Proportions may be weighed 
out in advance and kept in capsules, Al 
loy and mercury may be stored together 
in the same capsule indefinitely without 
spontaneous amalgamation so long as the 
contents of the capsule are not agitated 
or vigorously disturbed. 

The punch-type dispenser proportions" 
should be adjusted to fit the type of alloy 
used and its accuracy checked frequently 
with a balance. Tapping or jarring the 
dispenser may gradually cause a leakage 
of mercury and will cause a separation 
of the different sized particles, the smaller 
ones settling to the bottom and the larger 
ones rising to the top. This is also one of 
the serious objections to the mechanical 
amalgamator upon which the dispenser is 
mounted. It is suggested that all such 
dispensers be dismounted from the amal- 
gamator. 

Either hand or mechanical trituration is 
satisfactory if carefully controlled to give 
complete amalgamation without over- 
trituration. Consistent results may be 
more readily controlled in the mechanical 
amalgamators. 

Mortar and pestle should be milled in 
with a fine abrasive to provide maximum 
surface contact between the two, leaving 
their surfaces slightly rough. They should 
be cleaned frequently for optimum te 
sults. After milling in the mortar and 
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which may be cleaned by wiping out with 
cotton. 
ight finger pressure of approximately 
4 lb. should be used with the mortar and 

. Excess pressure or over-trituration 
results in shrinkage of the filling. 

The value of mulling is questionable— 
never do it in the palm of the hand or 
in unclean cloth or rubber dam. It has 
heen suggested’? that the early popularity 
of mulling in the palm may be a carry- 
wer from the days of unclean and infe- 
for alloys where salts in the palm of the 
hand facilitated amalgamation. Resultant 
@ntamination of the mix, however, is 
definitely detrimental. 

The use of pre-mixed, frozen amalgam 
has one serious defect. There is no satis- 
factory method of preventing condensa- 
tion of moisture on the cold surface with 
its resultant contamination. 

Re-working once-triturated amalgam 
results in a weakened restoration and 
should never be done. The crushing 
strength of amalgam is seriously reduced 
by the addition of as little as one drop of 
mercury to amalgam which has begun to 


crystallize. 
Packing and Condensation 

G. V. Black’ said that ‘the whole prin- 
tiple of making perfect work is contained 
in the one word, compression.” It has 
been shown that the best properties are 
xhieved in the restorations which are 
homogenous and contain the minimum 
amount of mercury. 

The need for a non-yielding matrix in 
aclass II restoration has been mentioned 
to prevent landsliding and burnishing of 
the material during attempts at condensa- 
tion. 

Phillips and Boyd'* demonstrated that 
the higher the mercury ratio in the orig- 
inal mix, the higher the mercury content 
of the finished product. A mix too rich 
in mercury cannot be adequately con- 
densed and its surface tension inhibits 
adaptability to cavity walls. However, it 
is necessary to have sufficient mercury to 
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provide a homogeneous mix free of lam- 


ination. An indication of sufficient mer- 
cury is the appearance of excess mercury 
at the surface being compressed. 

A technique to meet these requirements 
is that of sqeezing out each segment of 
the amalgam mixture with firm finger 
pressure in a clean linen squeeze cloth. 
Starting with a sloppy mix defeats our 
purpose of obtaining a homogeneous res- 
toration and results in a filling with exces- 
sive expansion in its deeper portions. Us- 
ing a pliers to express mercury results in 
lamination thus weakens the restoration 
because of a too-dry mix. To obtain 
the homogeneous mix, each added seg- 
ment should have the mercury expressed 
as was that of the original segment. 

Small segments of amalgam should be 
added, thoroughly condensed, and the ex- 
pressed excess mercury flicked out before 
the next segment is added. Pressure per 
unit area varies with the surface area of 
the plugger; the smaller the plugger, the 
greater the pressure per unit. However, 
a plugger of too small a diameter, unless 
the area in which it is used has a similar 
cross-section area, burnishes rather than 
condenses. 

Workers at the National Bureau of 
Standards’? recommended the use of a 
smooth surface plugger in favor of the 
serrated surface and small pluggers sim- 
ilar in shape to the portion of the cavity 
being filled. It is felt that one of the rea- 
sons for the effectiveness of the pluggers 
designed by Sweeney is their wedge- 
shaped contour which permits ready re- 
moval of maximum amounts of excess 
mercury. 

Mechanical or hand condensation prop- 
erly applied will yield equally successful 
results. Care must be exercised to pre- 
vent over-condensation with mechanical 
condensors; this is, in effect, an over-tri- 
turation which results in initial shrinkage 
of the restoration. It has been reported 
that mechanically condensed restorations 
may achieve an earlier set than hand con- 








densed ones but excellent final results 
may be obtained by either method. 

The cavity should be over-filled but 
not with a mix any drier than that used 
for the rest of the cavity. 

Any cavity which requires more than 3 
minutes before a mix of amalgam is con- 
densed should be built up in the multiple 
mix method, a fresh mix prepared just 
before it is needed. 

Carving 

Carving may be accomplished immedi- 
ately following the final condensation of 
amalgam. Sharp carving instruments 
should be used to avoid burnishing and 
disturbing the consistency and texture of 
the underlying amalgam. Burnishing 
brings mercury to the surface and results 
in weak margins and a surface which tar- 
nishes readily and will not take on a 
glossy finish. 

In a class II restoration a recommended 
course of procedure is to: (1) remove the 
obvious occlusal bulk, (2) reduce the 
marginal ridge to near its desired height, 
(3) expose the occlusal margins carving 
from the tooth toward the surface of the 
filling to avoid “‘dishing-out” of the fill- 
ing at the margins, (4) remove the matrix 
and finish contouring the marginal ridge 
area, (5) remove proximal excess (very 
little carving should be necessary on the 
proximal portion), and (6) at the next 
appointment, finish the gingival margin 
area using gold knives and files. 

Occlusal anatomy should follow the 
natural contours but be shallow, avoiding 
excessively sharp grooves. Acutely angled 
margins of amalgam are apt to fracture, 
leaving a void between tooth and filling. 

Finishing and Polishing 

Do not polish for at least twenty-four 
hours after placement of the filling. 

Remove the slight excess from the mar- 
gins and work out details of occlusal con- 
tours with fine stones and finishing burs. 

Finish as much of the proximal as can 


‘be done with careful use of fine finishing 
disks. 
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Separate the teeth if necessary and com. 
plete contour of the proximal, using ling 
strips. 

Polish, using pumice and whiting m 
rubber cups, and brush wheels. Polish 
grooves and inner portions of the occlusi 
surface and the polish of the margins 
for the most part, will take care of itself. 

Luster may be obtained by the use of 
tin oxide or silicate cement powder. The 
high luster obtained on a poorly com 
densed filling is only temporary. A wel 
condensed restoration will take on a high 
luster. 

Do not overheat the filling. Tempen- 
tures in excess of 70°C. result in “bleed. 
ing” of mercury with resultant surface 
tarnish and weakness. Do not use dy 



















abrasives or too high speeds and pressure. 
Luster obtained wet may not be quite 
high but lasts longer than that obtained 
dry. 

Finishing and polishing is an important 
step too often neglected. 


Summary 

There are many factors which contrib 
ute to the success of silver amalgam resto 
rations. The development of technique 
and materials by those who have preceded 
us and many others still active in den 
tistry has made it possible to attain com 
sistently good results with this material 
With the availability of alloys meeting 
ADA specifications, success or failure i 
dependent on a knowledge of the proper 
ties and limitations of the material and 
meticulous care in its handling and mam 
ipulation in conformity with accepted pro 
cedures. 
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The first meeting of the Association 
was held on Tuesday, October 20, 1953, 
it the Drake Hotel, 1512 Spruce Street. 
This was the 109th anniversary and an 
informal dinner was held to honor the 
Past-Presidents, their wives and other dis- 


<< tinguished guests. 
rique The guest speaker of the evening, Dr. 
cedej  Mtederick S. Baldi, who in recognition 
den | % bis many valuable services and contri- 
a butions to humanity, was awarded by the 
terial. 4 Executive Committee an honorary mem- 
seting bership in the Association. Dr. Baldi, 
are js | 2 2M illustrated talk discussed his inti- 
_ | Mate and interesting experiences, “Ram- 
eed bling Behind the Prison Walls.” ‘The 
man 4 B*tting was a huge success and a large at- 
i pe 


. Only one-time dental treatment will be 
Arm § S¥en to veterans with service-connected 
Walter § dental conditions or disabilities that are 

not severe enough to rate disability com- 
rugele pensation, Veterans Administration an- 


or & 


nounced today. 
VA said the limitation for these non- 








iacal Silver Nitrate on Caries in the First 
Molar, J.A.D.A. 29: 1420-1426, August 
1942. 

10. Charbeneau, G. T.: Cavity Medication—A 
Critical Review of the Literature, J. Mich- 
igan D. Soc. 31: 202-206, November 1949. 

11. Coy, H. D.: Lectures on dental amalgam 
to classes in Dentistry (Advanced), Dental 
Division, Army Medical Service Graduate 
School, Walter Reed Army Medical Cen- 
ter. 

12. Hudson, D. C., Colonel, USAF (DC): 
Lectures on dental materials to classes in 
Dentistry (Advanced), Dental Division, 
Army Medical Service Graduate School, 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center. 

13. Phillips, R. W., and Boyd, D. A.: Im- 
portance of the Mercury-Alloy Ratio to the 
Amalgam Filling, J.A.D.A. 34: 451-458, 
April 1, 1947. 


Pennsylvania Association of Dental Surgeons 


tendance found it immensely entertaining. 

The speaker of the evening of the sec- 
ond meeting which will be held on De- 
cember 8, 1953 will be Dr. Russell Tench, 
the eminent New York Prosthodontist. 
Dr. Tench will give an illustrated talk on 
full denture construction relating to the 
latest results of his professional research 
endeavor to the subject. 

At the final meeting of last year the 
Executive Committee nominated and 
elected the following Officers for this 
season: 


WOE a. sina cues cancan Lawrence E. Hess 
President Elect ........... Frank Fitzpatrick 
EE oc cevbmsbeekad.o’ Mugur Hagopian 
| PRE AEC OSS Barook J. Masuda 


VA Defines Policy 


compensable cases was made under the 
basic 1953 law that authorizes the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans Affairs to pro- 
vide such medical, surgical or dental 
service as is “reasonably necessary” for 
diseases or injuries incurred or aggravated 
in the line of active duty. 





NEWS FROM THE UNIVERSITIES 









PENNSYLVANIA 


Dr. Louis I. Grossman gave a four day 
course in Endodontics to Postgraduate 
students at the University of California 
in Los Angeles on September 18 to 22, 
1953. He also lectured on the “Use of 
Antibiotics for the Treatment of Pulpless 
Teeth” at a meeting of the Beverly Hills 
Academy of Dentistry on September 18, 
1953. 

Dr. Walter D. Cohen spoke to the den- 
tists of the Philadelphia Public School 
System on “A Concept of Cure in Perio- 
dontal Disease” on Monday, June 29, 
1953. Dr. Cohen presented a paper to 
the American Academy of Periodontology 
in Cleveland on Thursday, September 24, 
1953. His subject was original research 
on “The Gingival Blood Supply” which 
he is doing with Mr. G. J. Keller of the 
Pathology Department. 

Dr. Harrison M. Berry, Jr., spoke to 
the Jamestown, N. Y. Dental Society on 
Friday, September 11, on the “Interpre- 
tation of X-rays for the General Practi- 
tioner.”” He attended the American Den- 
tal Association Meeting in Cleveland 
where he was made a Fellow in the 
American College of Dentists. Dr. 
Berry spoke to the Seventh District Den- 
tal Society of Danville, N. Y. on Septem- 
ber 21 on the subject of “Roentgeno- 
graphic Interpretation in Diagnosis.” He 
has been appointed Civilian Consultant 
in Oral Roentgenology at the Valley 
Forge Army Hospital, the Philadelphia 
Naval Hospital and the Veterans Hospital 
at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Dr. Paul E. Boyle discussed Dr. Henry 
M. Goldman’s paper, “The Effects of 
Dietary Protein Deprivation and of Age 
on the Periodontal Tissues of the Rat and 
Spider Monkey,” at the American Acad- 
emy of Periodontology in Cleveland, 
Ohio, on September 25, 1953. He also 
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attended the 94th session of the ADA 
Meeting in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dr. H. Milton Rode spoke to the Ches. 
ter-Delaware County Component Society 
on September 16. On the evening of Oc. 
tober 7th, he will discuss Dr. I. Franklin 
Miller's paper at the Philadelphia County 
Scientific Meeting. 

The Prosthetic Department recall sys 
tem is in action and is producing ver 
interesting results. 








PITTSBURGH 


The beginning of the new semester has 

brought forth many new changes at Pitt. 
Most noticeable are the new member 
added to our faculty. 
Dr. Louis Baraff 
Dr. G. J. Barankovich 
Dr. R. E. Coy Oral Histology 
Dr. Joseph P. Manon, Jr. ....... Radiography 
Dr. Wm. J. McCully Clinical Prosthesis 
Be. Robert Maledl....... .. 2.2 .00ccccccnnue 

Pedodontia and Clinical Operative Dentistry 
Dr. M. G. Sander 
Dr. E. H. Sebastian 

We also welcomed back Dr. William 
Tamblyn, Dental Anatomy and Operative 
Dentistry, and Dr. Thomas Dutkovic, 
Oral Medicine. Both of these faculty 
members have returned after being dis 
charged from the Armed Forces. These 
new as well as returned faculty members 
help to fill the gap created by the loss 
of some of our other faculty members to 
the Armed Services. Two full-time men, 
Drs. Friedman and Spatz and Dr. 
Kling, a part-time instructor in Periodon- 
tia, were called to active duty. 

Many of our faculty members have 
been, and will be occupied giving papers 
and clinics. 

Dr. Kurt Odenheimer participated i 
the Cancer Coordinators meeting im 
Kansas City, Kansas. Dr. Odenheimet 
also presented a paper on “Early Recog- 
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nition Of Oral Cancer” at the Cleveland 
meetin g. 

Dr. S. W. Leung, Professor of Physiol- 
ogy, attended the September meeting of 
the Dental Research Advisory Committee 
tothe Medical Research and Development 
Board of the office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral. 

Dr. Leung also presented a paper at 
the University of Minnesota. The paper 
—"Saliva a Nuisance or a Necessity” was 
presented to the Eighth Annual Seminar 
for the Study and Practice of Oral 
Medicine. 

Dr. Archer has also been appointed 
Chief of the Department of Oral Sur- 
gery at South Side Hospital and at St. 
Clair Memorial Hospitals, both of Pitts- 
burgh. 

He was also elected to membership in 
Sigma Xi, a national scientific fraternity. 

Dr. Cox will participate in the Amer- 
ican Dental Association’s Conference on 
Uniform Standards in Caries Studies on 
November 2nd and 3rd in Chicago. 

The University of Pittsburgh Dental 
School in conjunction with the Odonto- 
logical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
will sponsor a series of post-graduate 
courses to be given at the School begin- 
ning in January, 1954. 

Our Freshman class has been com- 
pletely filled and among its members are 
thirteen sons of graduates of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, School of Dentistry. 


TEMPLE 


Dr. S. Leonard Rosenthal, Professor of 
Oral Diagnosis, enjoyed a very interesting 
and profitable few weeks in Europe this 
summer. While there, he lectured to the 
dentists of Haifa, Jerusalem and Tel 
Aviv, Israel on the subject of “Periodon- 
tal Diseases and Their Treatment.” Dr. 


Rosenthal was greatly impressed by the 
thirst for knowledge evidenced by the 
many dentists before whom he spoke. At 
each session, the lecture rooms were filled 
to capacity, with the overflow standing on 
window sills, crowding the halls, and 
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jamming every available bit of standing 
room within hearing distance. 

Dr. Rosenthal was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Academy of Dental 
Medicine at the June meeting. 

Dr. Alfred E. Livingston, Professor of 
Pharmacology, attended the Fall meeting 
of the American Society for Pharmacol- 
ogists and Experimental Therapeutics at 
New Haven, Connecticut on September 7, 
8 and 9, 1953. 

A report concerning Pentylenetetrazol 
and Secobarbital Sodium in dogs by Drs. 
Livingston and Frederic James, Professor 
of Histopathology, was presented at the 
meeting. The findings of the original re- 
search, begun in February, 1953, were re- 
ported in a paper read by Dr. Livingston. 
A histologic and pathologic report was 
also read by Dr. Livingston for Dr. Fred- 
eric James, who was attending a workshop 
session in Oral Histology at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Dr. Frederic James, Professor of His- 
topathology, attended the “Workshop in 
Oral Histology” at the University of Illi- 
nois from September 8th to 12th. 

Dr. Joseph Ewing, Professor of Crown 
and Bridge Prosthesis, attended the 
Jelenko Crown and Bridge Forum in 
New York from June 20th to 27th, and 
a three-day course in Fixed Bridgework 
from August 21st to 23rd in New York 
at the Julius Aderer Company. On June 
Sth, Dr. Ewing appeared on WPTZ tele- 
vision and spoke on the topic “Why Re- 
place Missing Teeth.” His talk was 
sponsored by the Philadelphia County 
Dental Society. 

Dr. B. Elizabeth Beatty, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Pedodontics, was a delegate to 
the Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Society of Dentistry for Children on May 
21st in Atlantic City, N. J. 

Dr. William J. Updegrave, Professor of 
Radiodontics, spoke on “Recent Radio- 
dontic Developments” before the Connec- 
ticut State Dental Society on May 20th in 
Hartford, Connecticut. 











Dr. Metro J. Kotanchik, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Crown and Bridge Prosthesis, 
accompanied Dr. Ewing to the Aderer 
Company course in New York from 
August 21st to 23rd where he worked 
with the new Ponton bridge technique, 
both anterior and posterior. On August 1st 
Dr. Kotanchik presented a slide-illustrated 
lecture on Crown and Bridge at the joint 
convention of the National Advocate 
Society and the National Medical and 
Dental Association. The convention was 
held at Bedford Springs, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. William L. Heck, Jr., Instructor in 
Oral Surgery, spoke on the topic “Local 
Anesthesia” before the Maryland State 
Dental Society at Baltimore, and again 
before the Connecticut State Dental So- 
ciety at Hartford, Connecticut. 

Dr. Samuel J. Paul, Instructor in Endo- 
dontics, discussed the “Conservative and 
Surgical Approach to Root Canal Ther- 
apy” before the Schuylkill County Dental 
Society. 

Dr. Sumner Pallardy, Professor of 
Prosthetic Dentistry, and President of the 
American Association for Cleft Palate Re- 
habilitation, attended the Indiana State 
Dental Society meeting in Indianapolis 
from May 15th to 20th. 

Dr. Herbert M. Cobe, Professor of 
Bacteriology, attended the meeting of the 
American Academy of Allergists held in 
Chicago on May 1, 1953, and the Massa- 
chusetts Dental Society meeting in Boston 
on May 15th. 

Dean Gerald D. Timmons, Dr. Louis 
Herman, Professor of Oral Anatomy, Dr. 
Sumner X. Pallardy, Professor of Pros- 
thetic Dentistry and Dr. Harold L. Fag- 
gart, Instructor in Operative Dentistry, 
attended the ADA Convention in Cleve- 
land from September 25th to October 1st. 

Dr. Frank J. Sammartino, Instructor in 
Radiodontics, has returned from active 
duty with the U. S. Air Force. Since his 
recall in May of 1951, he married the for- 
mer Kathryn Schatzle who was in the 


pediatric department of Temple Univer. 
sity Hospital. Most of their spare tim 
is now taken up by Frank, Jr. 

Dr. Michael A. Salerno, Assistant Po 
fessor of Prosthetic Dentistry, will present 
a Postgraduate Course in “Microdentur 
Procedure of Denture Construction” op 
October 21st, 28th and November 4th at 
the Sylvania Hotel in Philadelphia. 

Dr. Frederic James has been reelected 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Philadelphia 
Section of the International Association 
for Dental Research. He has also been 
appointed chairman of the Sigma Xi 
Science Day Committee for 1953-54. 

Dr. Sumner Pallardy was vacationing 
in Havana during the revolution in July, 
Dr. Pallardy attempted to visit the Uni 
versity of Havana but was refused entry 
as the University had been placed under 
martial law. 

Dr. Jay H. Eshleman, Lecturer on Prac 
tice Management, attended a workshop ia 
Practice Management at the University of 
Michigan from September 6th to 12th. 


Faculty Changes 


Mr. Erle E. Ehly, who has been part 
time, is now Secretary to the Faculty. Dr 
Alex McKechnie, former Secretary, re 
signed last January to go into private 
practice in Camp Hill, Pa. 

Dr. Neil Chilton has been called to 
active duty with the U. S. Army. 

Dr. Edward Walinchus, Dr. Leonard 
Bellis, and Dr. John A. D'Alessandro 
have resigned and are now in private 
practice. 

Dr. Charles Schabinger, Associate Pro 
fessor of Anatomy, has resigned after 
twenty-eight years of devoted service. 

Dr. Edward F. Reichert has resigned 
as Instructor in Oral Diagnosis to entet 
the Graduate School of Oral Surgery a 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. George Knast of the Class of “4% 
has joined the staff as an instructor in 
Prosthetic Dentistry. 
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Dr. Peter Stratis, Class of °53, has Dr. Norman Reimer, Class of '53, has 
joined the staff of the Department of joined the staff of the Department of 
Periodontia. Radiodontia. 

Dr. Robert J. McBride, Class of 53, Dr. Samuel Lazzaro, Class of '53, has 
tas joined the staff of the Department of joined the staff of the Department of 
Prosthetic Dentistry. Operative Dentistry. 








NOTICE 


The Fact-Finding Committee on Dental Hospitals, a 
committee of the Board of Trustees of the Pennsylvania 
State Dental Society will hold an open hearing on Monday, 
November 30, 1953 at 2:00 P. M., at the Hotel William 
Penn, Pittsburgh. 


The committee was appointed by the president to 
obtain information on private dental hospitals, and to make 
recommendations to the Board of Trustees for the accredit- 
ing of such hospitals. 


Any member of the State Society who is interested in 
this question is invited to attend the hearing and to partici- 
pate in discussion. 


The room in which the hearing will be held will be 
posted on the hotel bulletin board. 


FACT - FINDING COMMITTEE 


F. W. Herbine 
E. H. Albert 
Isaac Sissman, Chairman 
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Dentist Leaves ScHoLARsHIP FuND 


A scholarship fund for the Thomas B. Evans Dental Institute, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, is provided in the wiil of Dr. Harry A. Mesjian, of 
Drexel Hill, who died in July leaving an estate of $25,000 personal and 
$27,000 in real estate. 

Dr. Mesjian, who was 53, lived at 445 Foss Ave., Drexel Hill. 

The will instructs the Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, of Philadel- 
phia, sole executor and trustee, to set up the trust involving one-half of 
his estate, and the revenue is to be used to help needy dental students, 
preference to be given to those of Armenian ancestry. The scholarship 
fund is to be known as the Dr. Harry A. Mesjian Scholarship Memorial 


Fund. —Haverford News. 


Dentists, PLease Note 


If you have treated a woman within the past four years whose dental 
chart is as follows, please get in touch with the Philadelphia police. 

Upper Right Jaw: Second bicuspid replaced with fixed gold bridge 
with a ¥% crown and dummy attached to first molar-disto-occlusal. Silver 
inlay on upper right first bicuspid. Silver filling on occlusal surface of 
third molar. 

Upper Left Jaw: Porcelain filling on mesial-occlusal surface of upper 
left second bicuspid. Silver filling on occlusal surface of upper left sec 
ond molar. 

Lower Left Jaw: Silver filling on occlusal surface of third lower left 
molar. First lower left molar missing and replaced by fixed gold bridge 
with mesial-occlusal-disto inlay on second molar and second bicuspid 
Disto silver filling in first bicuspid. Fracture of lower left mandible bone. 

Lower Right Jaw: Silver filling on occlusal surface of right lower thitd 
molar. Gold inlay on disto-occlusal surface of second molar. Disto 
occlusal silver inlay on second bicuspid. —Williamsport Grit 


PROGRESS 


Dentistry, of course, has made vast strides in the past 20 years and 
most of the pain inflicted is now anticipatory rather than actual. False 
teeth fit so well and look so natural that one of Hollywood’s most glam- 
orous stars has been fooling the public with a set through 10 features and 
more. 

In Revolutionary days, however, false teeth were so painful and cum- 
bersome that George Washington refused to wear his set while posing for 
his celebrated portraits by Gilbert Stuart. It was only when the foremost 
dentist in the colonies, John Greenwood, took him in charge that he 
achieved some degree of comfort. —Pittsburgh Sunday Press. 




































































Dentist Recerves Mepicat Awarp 


Dr. Cloyd S. Harkins, Osceola Mills dentist and internationally known 
cleft palate specialist, was honored last Thursday night at the meeting of 
the Clearfield County Medical Society when he was presented with the 
, Benjamin Rush Award of the Pennsylvania State Medical Society. 

A The presentation was made by Dr. Lester Luxenberg, president of the 
staff of the Philipsburg State hospital, who awarded the plaque and gave 
a resume of the accomplishments of Dr. Harkins in the field of cleft 

) palate rehabilitation. 

S Dr. Luxenberg pointed out that this was the first such award ever made 
through the Clearfield County Society and that Dr. Harkins was chosen 

by unanimous vote of the members as being the most worthy individual 

or group to receive it. 

He stated that the award, which is to be annual, is to be conferred on 
the person or group having done most to further the health and physical 
welfare of the community. 

The polished wooden plaque bears a bronze seal with the Benjamin 
Rush head and the name of Dr. Harkins and the year of the award. 

The meeting was held at the Philipsburg Country Club with Dr. Samuel 
Early, of Cherry Tree, vice president in charge. 

Some 40 members and wives were present. Mrs. Harkins was present 
as her husband received the award. —The Progress (Clearfield). 


¥ Dentist Heaps Cuest Drive 


Appointment of Dr. Joseph A. Fasciana as chairman of the Dentists’ 
Division for the 1954 Community Chest Campaign, which will be held 
from Oct. 5 to 21, was announced today by Dr. Albert M. Biederman, 
general chairman. 

Drs. Louis Serling and Charles A. McGuire will serve as co-chairmen 
of the group. 

“" All three have been prominently identified with the civic life of the 
ridge community and are leading members of their profession. 
silver Dr. Fasciana served with the Army Dental Corps for three years, two 
ce of of which were in the Panama Canal Zone and currently is a Major in 
the ORC. He is active in Pittston Lions Club, Luzerne County Dental 
Ipper Seciety, Fourth Degree Assembly, Pittston Council, 372, Knights of Col- 
t Sec: umbus, and the Greater Pittston Catholic Laymen’s Retreat League, hav- 
ing served as general chairman of last Spring's dinner of the last group. 
r left He is also a member of Pittston Lodge of Elks and has participated in 
ridge Red Cross and Community Chest Campaigns in the past. 


spid. —Pittston Gazette. 


lental 


third  Fivormwation ACCEPTED 


The practice of adding fluorides to drinking water—a touchy issue in 
Grit. many communities—yesterday appeared to be gaining enthusiastic sup- 
port in Pennsylvania. 

The Health Department reported that some 900,000 persons in the 
state are now drinking fluoridated water. Addition of the chemical to 
water supplies—for two years now a technique being pushed by the state 
Health Department—is believed to eliminate up to 65 per cent of tooth 
decay in children under seven years of age. 

Thirty-six cities and boroughs already fluoridate their water and five 
others—including Philadelphia—have received permits. 

Philadelphia may, in fact, already have put its permit to use. Some 
municipalities have forestalled imaginary complaints about fluoridation of 
water by beginning the fluoridation process several months before an- 
nouncing it publicly in “see, you hardly notice it’ fashion. 





—Johnstown Tribune-Democrat. 
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Pennsylvania 
Clinicians Invited 


The District of Columbia Dental Society invites Pennsylvania Table 
An open letter (peices r make presentations at Postgraduate Clinics at W asbington, 











1835 Eye Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
October 16, 1953 


Dr. Miles Zimmerman, Secretary 
Pennsylvania State Dental Society 
217 State Street 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Dear Doctor Zimmerman: 


The annual District of Columbia Postgraduate Clinic of 
the District of Columbia Dental Society will be presented 
at the Shoreham Hotel, March 14-17, 1954. 


I should like to extend to the membership of your sSo- 
ciety a cordial invitation to present a series of table 
clinics for the 1954 meeting. 


As in the past, no provision can be made for expenses 
for table clinicians. However, the reservations chairman 
will be glad to reserve rooms in the hotel in which the 
meeting takes place, provided early notification is given. 


An attempt is being made this year to have the program 
completed by December 15, 1953. Accordingly, an early 
communication by prospective clinicians with the committee 
on table clinics is requested. It will be appreciated 
if clinicians will submit the title of their clinic at 
this time. 





Sincerely yours, 


Samuel A. Leishear, D.D.S. 
Chairman, Table Clinics 


od 


Postgrad Courses Se 


District of Columbia 


The District of Columbia Dental Soci- other attractions at the meeting will be 
ety 22nd Annual Postgraduate Clinic will table clinics, topic discussions, visual ed- 
be held March 14-17, 1954 at the Shore- ucation, commercial exhibits, social em F. 
ham Hotel, Washington, D. C. tertainment, and an entirely new classifi- 

Outstanding nationally known clini- cation, research. Under this title, the 
cians have been secured for this meeting. latest dental developments will be shown 

In addition to these registered clinics, and explained in detail by research men. 
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National Board Dental Examinations 


IN THE THEORY OF THE SCIENCE OF DENTISTRY 


December 7-8, 1953 
March 29-30, 1954 
* 
Thomas W. Evans Museum and Dental Institute 
School of Dentistry 
University of Pennsylvania 
4001 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 
School of Dentistry School of Dentistry 
University of Pittsburgh Tempie University 
Thackeray and O'Hara Streets 3223 North Broad Street 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania Philadelphia 40, Pennsylvania 
* 
PART | 
First day: 1 ¢ Anatomy, general and dental 
2 @ Bacteriology 


3 e Physiology 

Second day: 4 e General pathology 
5 e Histology, general and dental, including Embryology 
6 @ Physiological chemistry and metallurgy 


PART Il 


First day: 1 ¢ Operative dentistry 
2 ¢ Materia medica and therapeutics 
3 e Prosthetic dentistry @ Partial and full denture 
Fixed and removable bridgework 
Crown construction 


Second day: 4 e Oral surgery and anesthesia 
5 e Orthodontics, jurisprudence and ethics 
6 e Oral pathology and roentgenology 


e 


For information and application inquire at the office of the 
dean ..... or write to Secretary, Council of the National Board 
of Dental Examiners, 222 E. Superior Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Hygienists 


Several of the members of the Penn- 
sylvania State Dental Hygienists’ Associa- 
tion attended the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Dental Hygienists’ Association at 
Cleveland. Miss Julia Wehrle, our Pres- 
ident, was the delegate and we were rep- 
resented by Miss Miriam Willis who is 
national Trustee from this district. 


On the opening morning of the meet- 
ing, the President of the national, Miss 
Evelyn Hannon from Portland, Oregon, 
made her address in which she pointed 
out activities which represented progress 
in the field of dental hygiene, among 
which were the evaluation of the dental 
hygiene schools by the Council on Dental 
Education of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation and the decision to include a 
dental hygiene section in the meetings of 
the American Association of Dental 
Schools. 


This year the program was planned 
with contributions from the national 
members in mind. Hygienists participat- 
ed in a panel discussion concerning “Re- 
sponsibilities and Satisfactions of the 
Dental Hygienist in Civil Service, Insti- 
tutions, Private Dental Office, Public 
Health,” on the first day. The assembly 
was divided into discussion groups which 
were lead by members of the organization. 
Most of the girls felt that this afforded 
those participating an opportunity to dis- 
cuss problems in their own field with 
others having similar problems. 

The second day the subject of the pro- 
gtam was audio-visual aids, which was 
discussed from a general viewpoint, the 
use of photography and as applicable to 
school work. These timely discussions 
brought out illustrations and examples of 
equipment used and results obtained. 


“Changing Concepts of Periodontal 
Disease” was the third subject on the 
program which was presented as a lecture 
illustrated by slides. 

The table clinics given by the hygien- 
ists showed a great range of originality 
and worthwhile information. The hy- 
gienists won second award for their clin- 
ics. 

The social events of the meeting were 
well arranged and enjoyable. The lunch- 
eon, which was the highlight was given 
at the Allerton Hotel with the tables 
beautifully decorated with red hibiscus at 
each place and groups of the same flowers 
at the center of the 15 round tables, each 
seating 8 persons. Gold rimmed tumblers 
for each guest were contributed by the 
New York state society. The President 
of the Women Lawyers’ Club of Cleve- 
land spoke on the subject, “The Unique 
Wills of Presidents.” This was an orig- 
inal paper on the manner of disposal of 
property as employed by each President 
of the United States. Washington had 
the longest will and Coolidge had the 
shortest will. Many interesting phases of 
each will were presented and the group 
was fortunate to hear this interesting 
treatise. 


A great part of any convention lies in 
the informal exchange of ideas and in 
contacts with hygienists from other sec- 
tions. Oftentimes a small practical idea 
is more useful to an individual than a 
wealth of knowledge concerning the sub- 
ject which does not reach the individual 
problem. Such contacts add much to the 
value of these meetings, making them 
very worthwhile to the participants com 
tributing to the general conviviality of 
the convention. 
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Second Public Health Workshop 
A one-day Workshop on “Occupation- School, and Dr. Howard E. DeCamp, 
al Oral-Health in General Dentistry and Member of the Executive Board, Ameri- 
Public Health,” sponsored by the First can Association of Industrial Dentists, 
District Dental Society of New York with and Director of the Corning Glassworks 
ntal | the collaboration of the Postgraduate Dental Clinic. Miss Marion L. Howell, 
the | Medical School, Institute of Industrial D.H., President of the Dental Hygienists 
ure | Medicine, New York University, will be Association of the State of New York, 
held on Friday, January 22, 1954, at the will open the discussion. Dr. Michael E. 
‘en. | Hotel Statler, New York City. Burnham, Member of the Board of Direc- 
lity The morning panel will deal with tors of the First District Dental Society 
hy- “Oral-Health Standards for the Employee of the State of New York, will preside. 
jin. | om the Job”; the afternoon panel will be Following the two panels, summaries 
devoted to a —, of problems con- and findings of the Workshop will be 
- cerned with the “Scope of Dental Services presented at a “Discussion-Forum.” 
ch. | 2 Occupational-Health Programs”; and The Worksh hiecti é 
me followed by a “Discussion-Forum” to habe oP * semen 
oe summarize the findings of the Workshop. 1. To orient dentists in the present scope, func- 
Dr. Anthony J. Lanza, Professor and tions, and developments in dental public- 
S at ‘ ‘ health and dental-care programs in industry. 
vers Chairman of the Dep ectment of Industrial 2. To direct attention to trends in occupational 
ach Medicine, Postgraduate Medical School, health and dental public-health, and their 
nant New York University, will open the effects upon the practice of general den- 
the | Moming panel on “Oral-Health Stand- tistry and oral medicine. 
lent ards for the Employee on the Job.” The 3. To stimulate interest in problems that are 
Mer speakers include Dr. W. Philip Phair, facing dentists in their cooperative prac- 
; Assistant Secretary, Council on Dental rp he ory cola working as members 
W° | Health, American Dental Association, , ° * ‘<*> ‘am. 
rig- ; 4. To indicate possible solutions for these com- 
| of and Dr. Ira D. Beebe, Chairman, Com- munity-health problems in relation to the 
lent mittee on Industrial Dentistry, Council private practice of dentistry. 
had | Dental Health, American Dental As- 5. To emphasize the need for preventive oral 
the sociation. health-service in Private practice, public 
ill Dr. Leo W. Roohan, President of the health and occupational health. 
oup Dental Society of the State of New York, Members of the health professions are 
ing will address the afternoon panel on the cordially invited to attend all sessions. 
“Scope of Dental Services in Occupation- Admission is free. For registration forms 
i al-Health Programs.” ‘The various phases write to Public Health Workshop, First 
in of the subject will be outlined by Dean District Dental Society, Hotel Statler, 
a C. D. Marsall-Day, Tufts College Dental New York 1, N. Y. 
dea e 
na 
a New St. Appollonia Portrait 
the The School of Dentistry, University of Paris. Our copy came from Dr. A. 
xem | Pennsylvania, has just received a new Beauregardt, also a professor at that 
on- | picture of St. Appollonia. It was painted school. It is lettered across the base 
of | in 1949 by a French artist, R. Dionnet, ‘Hommage confraternel de L’Ecole Den- 
and the original belongs to Dr. Eissen- taire de Paris a Dental Institute of Uni- 
deck, professor at L’Ecole Dentaire de versity of Pennsylvania, Mars 1953.” 
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SO LITTLE MEANS 
SO MUCH 


HE annual fund drive of the American Dental Association Relief Fund 
has been formally opened this month with the distribution of the traditional 
Relief Fund Seals to all members of the dental profession throughout the 
nation. 

Every member of the Pennsylvania State Dental Society is asked to 
support the 1953-54 campaign as generously as possible. 

The Council on Relief has urged that every effort be made to send the 
1953-54 campaign well over its national quota of $100,000 to match the 
achievement of last year, when contributions of $103,461.89 marked for 
the first time in the history of the Fund that the national quota has been 
exceeded. 

As an innovation in the 1953-54 campaign, contributions will be sepa 
rated into two listings: those for state societies with quotas over $900 
and those with quotas of $900 or less. 

“We believe that this new method 





of reporting contributions will keep the 
various constituent societies more readily 
informed of the progress of the campaign 
among the larger and smaller societies,” 
Dr. Leo W. Kremer, Chairman of the 
A.D.A. Council on Relief, said. He 
added: 

“I am confident that the generosity 
shown last year by the dentists of the 
nation in response to the mounting ap- 
peals for aid from the Relief Fund will 
be more than matched this year. 

“Accident and illness respect no one 
and there is an increasing number of 
dentists who through no fault of their 
own find themselves unable to meet the 














cost of the bare necessities of life for 
their families and themselves.” 

The quota for the Pennsylvania State 
Dental Society has been set at $6,830.00, 
a sum which state society officials are cer 
tain can be exceeded. 

As in former years, contributions will 
be divided equally between the A.D.A. 
Relief Fund, which pays one-half of all 
relief grants, and the Pennsylvania State 
Dental Society Relief Fund. 

All contributions should be sent to the 
A.D.A. Relief Fund, 222 E. Superior St, 
Chicago 11. Each contribution will be 
recorded and one-half returned to our 
state Relief Fund. 
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International Association for Dental Research 


(Philadelphia Section) 


After, what I hope, was a very pleas- 
ant summer for all of you we return to 
participate in the activities of another 
year. Although no definite program has 
been submitted as yet by the Program 
Committee for the 1953-54 session the 
following meeting dates should be re- 
served in your appointment books: No- 
vember 16, 1953, February 15 and May 
10,1954. As you know our meetings are 
held on a two one basis by alternating the 
number of meetings in our two dental 
schools. This year the first and third 
meetings will be held at the Evans Dental 
Institute, University of Pennsylvania and 
the second at Temple University School 
of Dentistry. The dates given have been 
checked as far as possible to avoid con- 
fiction with other societies. So that our 
shedule might run smoothly it is imper- 
ative that the business session preceding 
each scientific meeting begin promptly at 
7: 30 P.M. 

Our President, Dr. Herbert M. Cobe, 
who has been in Europe attending the 
VI International Congress for Microbiol- 
ogy informs me that this was an excep- 
tionally good meeting with over 2,000 
scientists in attendance. He was amazed 
at the number of Americans attending 
and the presentation of highly specialized 
papers. In his communication to me the 
dates given above were suggested. Dr. 
Cobe requested that I send a message of 
greeting to all the members of the IADR 
with the opening of the new academic 
session. He wants you to know that a 
suitable program is being developed for 
each meeting, but should you desire to 
present a paper or experimental report, 
not to hesitate to contact the secretary. 
In view of this suggestion I would be 
most happy to receive titles of your pres- 
entation, remembering the limit of time 
—20 minutes for each paper. This will 


permit an average time of 10 minutes for 
discussion by the members. 

I am sure that all members have re- 
ceived their cards for dues for the coming 
year. The response to date has been most 
gratifying. Any nominations for member- 
ship in the Philadelphia Section will be 
appreciated. In this respect it is most 
imperative that each one of us broad- 
cast the aims and ideals of the Associa- 
tion. 

At the third and final meeting of the 
1952-53 session the retiring President, 
Dr. Charles E. Wilde, Jr., referred with 
great satisfaction to the Thirty-First Gen- 
eral Meeting of the International Associa- 
tion for Dental Research which convened 
at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel on March 
20th, 21st and 22nd. The splendid sup- 
port of the members and students of 
both schools meant so much to the overall 
success of the meeting. 

For the benefit of all concerned the 
officers for the year 1953-54 are as fol- 
lows: 


REIT Ta eet Herbert M. Cobe 
EE 5 cn actuate 4.50k eo Louis I. Grossman 
NP bleed oiticcis cin stance Neal W. Chilton 


Secretary-Treasurer .......... Frederic James 


In closing might I ask that a synopsis 
of all scientific papers be mailed to me by 
the essayists as soon as possible prior to 
their appearance on the program, or 
mailed directly to Dr. Neal W. Chilton, 
225 West State Street, Trenton 8, New 
Jersey. —FREDERIC JAMES. 


The first meeting of the International 
Association for Dental Research will be 
held in the Evans Dental Institute, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 40th and Spruce 
Streets on Monday, November 16, 1953 
at 7: 30 P.M. 
















Pennsylvania 


LOSES 
A LEADER 





DR. W. EARLE CRAIG, of Pittsburgh, died Tuesday 
(Oct. 6) just five days after he had been unanimously 
re-elected for a three-year term as a member of the A.D.A. 
Board of Trustees from the 3rd District (Pennsylvania). 
Illness had prevented Dr. Craig from attending the 94th 
Annual Sessions in Cleveland. He was 57 years old. Dr. 
Craig had long been active in local, state and national 
dental organizations. He had served for 25 years as secre- 
tary of the Odontological Society Western Pennsylvania 
and in 1935 was president of the society. He was a 
former president and twice had been a vice-president of 
the Pennsylvania State Dental Society. For many years 
he had been a member of the A.D.A. House of Delegates 
and since 1950 had been a member of the Board of 
Trustees. 


Dr. Craig was associate editor of Oral Hygiene and was 
the author of “Information for the General Practitioner” 
and a large number of articles published in dental journals. 
He was also active in community affairs in Pittsburgh. He 
was a director of the Medical Bureau of Pittsburgh and the 
General Health Council of Allegheny County; the dental 
adviser of the Allegheny County Board of Assistance, and 
was a member of the Health Advisory Board of the Pitts- 
burgh Department of Health. Dr. Craig was graduated 
from the University of Pittsburgh School of Dentistry in 
1918 and had been engaged in general practice in Pitts- 
burgh until his death. 


He was a veteran of World War I. Dr. Craig is 
survived by his widow, Mrs. Alice McIntyre Craig; a 
son, William Earle, Jr., and three daughters, Mrs. Thomas 
G. Coyne, Mrs. Donald J. Lee and Miss Sheila Craig. 
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Editorials 





W. Earle Craig, D.D.S. 


EVERY so often in the history of an organization there arises a member 
whose concept of democratic principles is outstanding; one who sees not 
only the historical background influencing the present, but also sees far 
ahead and understands the inner workings which make the whole an effec- 
tive machine. Such a person was Doctor Earle Craig. 


More than most members, Doctor Craig aided organized dentistry in 
its many problems as they touch the individual dentist in his relation to 
the local, state, and national societies. Doctor Craig was a clear thinker 
in committees and a fearless protagonist in holding strongly to his beliefs 
in public meeting. 

As secretary of the Odontological Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
a past president of the Pennsylvania State Dental Society, and trustee of 
the American Dental Association, together with many lesser appointments 
in which he served so well, Doctor Craig had a wide range of responsibility 
in the dental profession over a long period of years. This influence was 
always for the good of the society and its component members. 

In civic affairs, which were designed to benefit the community, Doctor 
Craig was untiring in his efforts. But probably he exerted his greatest influ- 
ence as a friend. In this realm he touched many who will always remem- 
ber him. 

Doctor Craig was a devoted husband and father, and took great pride 
in his family. 

The void created by Doctor Craig’s passing will be difficult to fill. 
The dental profession at all levels will mourn his loss for a long time. 


Present Status of Fluoridation 


THE Council on Dental Health of the American Dental Association re- 
ports as of June 30, 1953 that 14,346,157 persons in 771 communities in 
forty-three states and the District of Columbia are drinking water with 
controlled amounts of fluoride added. 
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3,570,021 persons in 1,152 communities in forty-four states are drinki 
water with a natural content of 0.7 to 2.0 parts per million of fluoride. 


124,830,000 persons in the United States (78 per cent of the total 
U. S. population) are being served by 16,730 public water supplies. 

From the U.S.P.H.S. survey dated July 15, 1953, there are 16,000,000 
persons who live in communities that have approved fluoridation and ate 
in various stages of preparation to operate them. 


We realize that is a lot of figures to toss at you, but upon analysis 
they are not too difficult to understand. To us the picture it presents isnt 
too encouraging—771 communities out of a total of 16,750 public water 
supplies is a very small percentage operating the program. Unfortunately, 
my own community is one of that vast majority not operating the program. 
We had financial appropriation, permission from the city commission, and 
everything in readiness to go more than two years ago. Due to the delaying 
tactics of one of the important men through whose hands it had to go, 
the program has been put off. We now have every reason to believe that 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, will be among those operating before too long. 

But to get back to the above ratio of 771 to 16,750 it is alarming how 
little we have accomplished in the four or five years we have been promoting 
the program. It behooves all of us to go back to our respective communi 
ties and get the ball rolling. It isn’t expensive; it isn’t complicated as some 
would have you believe it is. 


Those of you not too familiar with the procedure can be informed by 
writing to Dr. Linwood Grace, Chief, Dental Bureau, Department of Health, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Dr. Grace is the designated head of the Fluoti- 
dation Program and will be glad to cooperate. 


CLASSIFIED 


For Sale: Retiring due to ill health. Will sell 
practice, two year old modern cream-white 
equipment and instruments. Wonderful op- 


For Sale: Established practice of 25 years ia 
New Castle, Pennsylvania, a city of 50,000. 
Fully equipped one-chair office with laboratory. 





portunity for young man willing to work. Col- 
lege town of 5,000 population in central Penna. 
Equipment includes: Ritter Slit Unit, Ritter 
Motor Chair, Pan-O-Vision Light. American 
Cabinet, Ritter Dual-X mobile X-Ray, S. S. 
White compressor, Castle Spacemaker Steril- 
izer, x-ray tank, steel desk & chair. All instru- 
ments necessary to start work. Write: PENNA. 
DENTAL JOURNAL, Box P, 217 State Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Reason for selling, sudden death. For infor 
mation write: Temoy J. McFate, 438 Park 
Ave., New Castle, Pa. 

For Sale: Established dental practice and com 
pletely equipped two-chair office, Ritter equip 
ment throughout in excellent condition. 

on Main Street, in new, modern building. Ret 
son for selling: Doctor deceased. Write: Mis. 
R. C. Gilroy, 514 Wyoming Ave., West Pitts 
ton, Pa., for particulars. 
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“MOUTH Rehabilitation 
for the General Practi- 
tioner,”” was the subject 
of Dr. I. Franklin Miller, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., when 
he spoke to the Philadel- 
phia County Dental Society on Wednes- 
day October 7th, in the Bellevue Strat- 
ford Hotel. At the same time on Wednes- 
day November 4th, Dr. William W. De- 
meritt, Jr., of Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina, will speak on “Children’s Dentistry, 
—The Child in Your Practice.” This 
meeting will also be held in the Bellevue 
Stratford Hotel. General Chairman Dr. 
Joseph V. Massine seems pleased with the 
preparations already made for the 1954 
Greater Philadelphia Meeting since the 
reports already rendered indicate much 
has been accomplished. 


The Philadelphia Society of Periodontology 


The officers recently elected for the 
year are: Dr. W. C. Bester, President; 
Dr. Dwight S. Coons, Executive Council 
and Dr. Seymore Pollock, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. On Tuesday September 22nd, the 
Society was addressed by Dr. Paul Boyle, 
Professor of Pathology at the University 
of Pennsylvania Dental School, his subject 
being ‘“The Gingival Pocket.” On Tues- 
day October 27th their guest speaker was 
Dr. Russell A. Dixon, Dean of the School 
of Dentistry, Harvard University, whose 
subject was “The Overall Philosophy of 
Treatment of Periodontal Disease.” 
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District 
News 





FRANK W. BUTLER 
Reading 


The Pennsylvania Association of Dental 
Surgeons 

The season opened on Tuesday October 
20th with a social gathering upon the oc- 
casion of which, Dr. Frederick S. Baldi, 
Superintendent of Holmesburg Prison in 
Philadelphia, was the guest speaker. Ofh- 
cers for the organization, who have been 
elected for the year are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Lawrence Hess; President-Elect, 
Dr. Frank Fitzpatrick; Secretary, Dr. 
Barook Masuda and Treasurer, Dr. Magur 
Hagopian. 


The North Philadelphia Association of 
Dental Surgeons 

The Board of Governors’ Fishing Trip, 
(Capitalized because of its importance as 
an annual “‘must,”) held in September 
was the smallest in attendance but the 
most successful ever—all absentees prom- 
ised to go next year if they are promised 
just as many fish as were caught this year. 
Our new President, Dr. James Galligan, 
has plans for the Dinner-Social evening 
at North Hills Country Club on Wednes- 
day November 11th. 


The Eastern Dental Society of Philadelphia 


Their first meeting was held on Thurs- 
day October 15th at the Adelphia Hotel, 
13th and Chestnut Streets. The essayist 
was Dr. Robert Gottsegen of New York 
City whose topic was “Periodontia—Ra- 
tionale of Treatment.” From 7: 30 to 
8: 45 p.m., table clinics were conducted 













in the William Penn Room, the clinicians 
being Dr. Morris Braden, Dr. A. B. 
Greenstein, Dr. Sarah Kaplan, Dr. Sey- 
more Pollock and Dr. Leon Sakin. The 
officers for the year are announced as: 
President, Dr. Edward Cherkas; Presi- 
dent-Elect, Dr. Albert Rosett; Secretary, 
Dr. Warren Bieler; Treasurer, Dr. Jack 
Solet; Financial Secretary, Dr. Sam Men- 
kowitz, and Program Chairman, Dr. 
Franklin L. Brickman. 
—W. V. SCANLAN. 
* ¢ 


THERE have been two 
Board of Directors meet- 
ings since the JOURNAL 
last made its appearance. 
One was held at the Sau- 
con Valley Country Club 
near Bethlehem on June 4th, and a rous- 
ing vote of thanks and appreciation was 
given to Dr. Hess for the “out-of-this- 
world” meeting place and the very fine 
dinner. Another meeting was held on 
September 17th at the Valley Forge Hotel 
in Norristown, where final plans were 
made for the annual Second District 
Meeting. We are all looking forward to 
a bang-up meeting; a very good program 
has been arranged as the following will 
indicate. 
9: 00 A. M.—Golf. 
9: 00 A. M.—Registration 
10: 00 A. M.—Visual Education. 
1. Complicated Exodontia. 
2. Periodontia. 
3. Complete Dentures—Al- 
ginate Impressions. 
4. Partial Dentures — Bio- 


mechanics 


5. Radiography of Tem- 
peromandibular Joint. 

6. Principles of Biopsy. 
:15 to 1:30 P.M.—Buffet Luncheon 
and Annual Meeting. 

: 00 P. M.—Speakers: 
South Norwalk, Conn., 


Dr. Lewis Fox, 

“Periodon- 
tia.” §. Gordon Castigliano, M.D., 
American Oncologic Hospital, Phila- 
delphia, “What the Dentist Should 
Know About Oral Malignancy.” 

: 00 P.M. to 6: 00 P. M.—Fellowship. 

: 00 P.M.—Dinner and Entertainment. 
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The Montgomery-Bucks County Dental 
Society 

The first meeting of the Fall schedule 
was held at the Valley Forge Hotel on 
September 28th. A dinner and fellowship 
hour was enjoyed by the very represents. 
tive group in attendance. Following this 
portion of the program, Dr. Muller M 
DeVan, of the Department of Prosthesis 
at the University of Pennsylvania Dental 
School, gave a most interesting lecture on 
partial denture construction. 

—ROBERT W. RAINEY. 
Lehigh Valley Dental Society 

The Lehigh Valley Dental Society 
opened its Fall program with a meeting 
at the Hotel Easton, Easton, Pa., on Sep. 
tember 23rd. There was an enthusiastic 
group of approximately one hundred 
members present to hear Dr. James Gior 
dane of Paterson, New Jersey, address 
the group. He demonstrated the enor 
mous possibilities of rendering a high 
degree of service in the work of mouth 
rehabilitation. He was aided in his tak 
by the use of table models and motion 
pictures of actual cases. His efforts wer 
well received by those in attendance. Dr 
George Figlear presided over the business 
meeting at which time Delegates and Ab 
ternates to the Pennsylvania State Meeting 
were elected, the results being as follows: 


Delegates—Drs. Louis Sogaro, George Figleat 
and Louis Yerkes. 

Alternates—Drs. Ira O. Jones, Leroy Rahn and 
S. Street Rennie. 


Dr. J. C. Buchanan was elected Director 
to the Second District Dental Society. 
The October 28th meeting was a mot 
unusual and at the same time a highly 
interesting and educational affair. It was 
held at the Bethlehem Steel Plant # 
which time the Society was the guest of 
the Medical Department of the plant, for 
an afternoon and evening meeting. Te 
say the least, that meeting is one whic 
will linger long in the memories of all 
those who were there. 
—SAMUEL LAVINE. 
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Chester-Delaware County Dental Society 


On Wednesday, September 16th, the 
group enjoyed a very interesting meeting 
iat the Aronimink Golf Club, Newtown 
Square, Pa. The session opened with a 
business meeting at 3 o'clock following 
which Dr. H. Milton Rode, Drexel Hill, 
Pa., gave a highly educational lecture on 
‘Prescription Writing for Partial Den- 
tures.” Dr. Rode is Associate Professor 
of Prosthetic Dentistry and Department 
Chairman, University of Pennsylvania, 
Prosthetic Consultant to the Philadelphia 
General Hospital, University of Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital, Children’s Hospital, First 
Army, Fort Dix, and Cleft Palate Rehabili- 
tation Clinic, University of Pennsylvania. 
The lecture was enthusiastically received 
and the clinician congratulated upon his 
fine presentation. Following a sumptuous 
dinner, the session was resumed when 
Dr. Dwight S. Coons, Wayne, Pa., Asso- 
ciate in Oral Medicine, Department of 
Periodontology, University of Pennsylva- 
nia, Graduate of Toronto University in 
1923, member of Canadian Dental Asso- 
ciation, Ontario Dental Society, Member, 
International College of Dentists, Acad- 
emy of Stomatology, Society of Periodon- 
tology and Dental Society of Chester and 
Delaware Counties, spoke on the subject 
of “Periodontics.’” The evening clinician 
received an equally enthusiastic round of 
applause for his able discussion, and his 
knowledge of the subject was amply dem- 
onstrated. 

¢¢ ¢ 


THE Annual Fall Meet- 
ing of the Fourth District 
Dental Society took place 
on Thursday, October 
22nd, at the Quentin 
Riding Club, near Leb- 
At the time this column goes 





anon, Pa. 
to press we were not fully informed of 
the nature of the program, but doubtless 
it'was up to its customary high standard 
which is a tradition of the Fourth Dis- 
trict. We do know that one of the clini- 





cians was Dr. Louis Grossman, Professor 
of Dental Medicine at the University of 
Pennsylvania Dental School. Dr. Charles 
A. Grim presided at the meeting which 
was well attended by members of the 
Schuylkill Valley, Lebanon County and 
Reading Dental Societies. 
Reading Dental Society 

On Monday evening, October Sth, the 
Reading Dental Society formally opened 
its Fall season, when Dr. Aaron Babitt, 
President, called the meeting to order in 
Medical Hall. Following a short business 
session, the clinician for the evening was 
introduced, Dr. William J. Updegrave, 
who gave a most interesting lecture on 
“Evaluation of New Developments in Ra- 
diodontic Techniques.” Dr. Updegrave is 
a member of the American Academy of 
Oral Roentgenology, American Dental 
Association, Academy of Stomatology of 
which he is the President, and other or- 
ganizations. His subject was presented 
in a rather unique way in that it appeared 
in the form of the answer to questions 
that have been most frequently asked of 
the lecturer, by lantern slides and other 
illustrations. Comparisons were made 
between the new and old intra-oral tech- 
niques, and the discussion that followed 
this very able lecture was quite lively and 
informative. 


The Clinic Club 


On Tuesday evening, October 20th, 
Dr. Harry Willits, President, sounded the 
gavel, calling to order the first meeting 
of the season, the boys having foregath- 
ered at the Wyomissing Club for their 
regular repast which was followed by a 
short business session. Mr. Elgy Wetter- 
strom, of the Jelenke Company gave a 
very instructive talk on ‘Indirect Technic 
for Reversible Hydrocolloid.” This lec- 
ture was well received, since advance no- 
tice had been given that Mr. Wetterstrom 
had been well received before this at quite 
a few other local group meetings. 





The Study Club 


After a very successful annual outing 
at the Swallow Club, at which fortunately, 
no member, this year had the misfortune 
to lose his incisor, the Study Club got 
under way by holding their first Fall 
meeting at the Wyomissing Club on 
Wednesday evening, October 21st. After 
the customary dinner, the members, fol- 
lowing a business meeting, were treated 
to a very interesting talk on ‘‘Periodon- 
tia,” by Dr. Robert Gilbert of Allentown, 
Pa. The hearty enthusiasm with which 
the lecturer was greeted at the close of 
his talk attested fully to his capabilities 
as a student in his chosen field. The 
members were very happy upon having 
Harry Keller, back from a tour in the 
Armed Forces, with them once more, but 
were a little on the blue side at being 
obliged to lose “Billy” Bair to the same 
service. 


The Dental Seminar 


The Seminar opened its Fall season on 
Tuesday evening, October 20th, in the 
Board Room of the Community General 
Hospital. A highly interesting topic was 
discussed by the group in general, which 
was ably assisted by the presence of a 
patient, his original problem and a step- 
by-step film diagnosis and treatment in 
this particular case. The case was taken 
through its entire course from diagnosis 
through the treatment to its end result, 
all accompanied by dental radiographic 
films. Dr. Morton Silverman presided at 
the meeting and announced his pleasure 
at having so large a group of the mem- 
bers present. 


Post Graduate Study Club 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Post Graduate Study Club was held on 
Tuesday evening, October 13th, in the 
Board Room of the Reading Hospital. A 
representative from the Muth and Mum- 
ma Dental Laboratories in Harrisburg 
conducted a clinic on partial denture con- 
struction with emphasis on the new 
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Equipoise Technique. The meeting was 
highlighted by a table clinic and practical 
demonstrations in the design of this type 
of denture. 


Report of the Dental Health Committee 


Dr. Fred Williams, Chairman of the 
Committee on Dental Health and Public 
Education, together with the other mem. 
bers of his group, worked long and hard 
to bring about the success of the Annual 
Health Fair. Held in the Central 
Y.M.C.A., on October 20th, 21st and 
22nd, the affair proved greater than all 
expectations. Working in close cooper 
ation with the Berks County Medical So 
ciety a clinic on radiographic diagnosis 
was conducted including x-rays from the 
thoracic region up to and through the 
mouth and its related organs. There was 
a huge display obtained through the serv- 
ices of the A.D.A., together with a film 
“Picture Your Teeth,” a theme on dental 
x-rays. The committee also reported very 
gratifying results of the percentages of 
corrections and amounts of dental work 
done throughout the State. Readings an 
peared third on the list of Class II School 
Districts, the overall average being 46.8%. 
Upper Darby and Lower Merion Schools 
came through in that order while Reading 
came a close third with an average of 
63.2%. In the County Schools, the com 
mittee was happy to report that Berks 
came in first with an average of 62.9%. 


The Medical-Dental Bureau 


The affairs of the Bureau are progress 
ing far beyond the wildest dreams of its 
founding fathers, and any of the mem- 
bers who have failed to take advantage 
of its many services have missed out 00 
a good bet. The courtesies and many aids 
extended by the phone service alone are 
without number, to say nothing of the col- 
lection agency which is proving quite ef- 
fective. The few dollars invested in this 
service will repay a high rate of interest 
in more ways than can be enumerated, as 
has been so effectively demonstrated to 
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members of both medical and dental pro- 
fessions in our community who have sub- 
sribed to its program. The Bureau is 
now allied with the three local hospitals, 
has set up a most remarkable telephone 
service, and has aided the members in so 
many ways that it is not quite possible to 
se how we got along without it. We 
most heartily recommend a medium of 
this sort to any local group of profes- 
sional men, and endorse the establishment 
of these bureaus without reservation. 
—F. W. BUTLER. 


Lebanon County Dental Society 


In spite of the lack of news to the Dis- 
trict Editor, we up here in the Lebanon 
Valley have been making giant strides to 
activate our Society, and I think success is 
beginning to greet our efforts. During 
the Spring months we had Dr. Charles 
Gaige from Lancaster, and Dr. Harry 
Barrer from Reading as our guest speak- 
ers. At our first Fall meeting we had Dr. 
Nash Brennan speak to us on “Anesthesia 
in Dentistry,” a highly instructive lecture, 
and one which I am happy to state was 
well attended. At our October 1st meet- 
ing, we enjoyed a get-together with our 
Auxiliary, a dinner meeting—an idea in- 
stituted by the fair sex several years ago, 
and since then having become an annual 
affair. The affair, a most delightful one, 
was held at the Lebanon Country Club, 
being attended by almost one hundred 
percent of our membership. During the 
past several months we have acquired 
some new members, namely, Drs. John 
Eisenhauer, and Martin Schneider, both 
of Lebanon. We also have lost several to 
the armed forces, among whom having 
teceived the formal “Greetings” being 
Drs. Luther Long, George Arnold and 
Louis Bock. All things being equal, we 
feel that our season coming up promises 
to be an excellent one, and in this belief 
we expect to put Lebanon County right 
up there among the who’s who of the 
State component Societies. 

—FRED O. BRANDT. 








THE Summer activities 
of the Fifth District were 
limited to its Annual Pic- 
nic, but suffice it to say 
this affair made up for 
any other thing that 
might have been felt was lacking. The 
picnic was held at the Sportsmen’s Club 
in Harrisburg, and as in previous years 
Dale Wampler and his committee saw to 
it that a good time was had by all pres- 
ent. The turkey shoot was won by Dr. 
J. S. Miller of Chambersburg, while at 
golf, which was played at the convenient 
Blue Ridge Country Club, the Dr. Carey 
Miller Trophy was won by Dr. William 
Miller of York. Door prizes were so 
numerous that practically everyone pres- 
ent carried off a memento of the occasion. 

The October 5th meeting of the Fifth 
District Society was held at the Hotel 
Brunswick, Lancaster, Pa. Dr. Charles 
Gaige presided at the session which was 
highlighted by the appearance of Dr. 
Benjamin Kornfeld of New York City, 
and Dr. William J. Updegrave of Tem- 
ple University. 




















Harrisburg Dental Society 


The October get-together affair, an an- 
nual event of the Society, took the form of 
a cocktail party and dinner dance at the 
Mechanicsburg Naval Depot Officers’ 
Club. Needless to say this is always a 
successful repeat performance, and is en- 
joyed by all present. On November 13th 
we will be fortunate to have Dr. Ellis 
Miller, Chief of the Department of Oral 
Surgery, Reading Hospital, address us on 
“Oral Surgery in the General Practition- 
er's Office.” At the December meeting, 
Dr. John Bieri, Chief Anesthesist of the 
Polyclinic Hospital, Harrisburg, Pa., will 
be our clinician and he will address us on 
the subject “General Anesthesia and the 
Dentist.” Lest we forget—some of our 
men enter military life, and some return. 
Among those who have recently returned 
and resumed their practices are: Drs. 
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Thomas Holtzman, Harrisburg, Dr. Wil- 
liam Fowler, Harrisburg, and Dr. Edwin 
Weaver, Hershey. We extend our most 
heartfelt desire for the renewal of their 
successful practices. 
—S. H. YOFFE. 
The Harris Dental Society 
The first regular monthly meeting of 
the Society following the summer heat, 
was held September 15th at the Hotel 
Brunswick. This was a very important 
business meeting, and was well attended, 
being the first meeting over which our 
new President, George Schindehutte, pre- 
sided. The record-breaking attendance 
gave him tribute to his popularity and the 
meeting was followed by the usual re- 
freshment session. The annual Harris 
Dental Society Golf Tournament was held 
on Tuesday, September 17th, at the Lan- 
caster Country Club, and also proved to 
be a highly successful affair. For the first 
time, the Harris Dental Society will enter 
a team in the Civic Bowling League. Jim 
Fackler has worked up a frenzied enthu- 
siasm for this latest venture and has al- 
ready succeeded in forming a first team, 
with plenty of reserves to form a two 
platoon team. President George Schinde- 
hutte wishes to emphasize the fact that at- 
tendance and participation at the meeting 
is of prime importance, and he urges 
every member of the Harris Dental So- 
ciety to make meeting night a habit. We 
now have identification badges, so please 
don’t forget to pick them up as you enter 
and wear them so that we may become 
better acquainted. Here are some of the 
benefits to which members of our Society 
may subscribe: 
1. Liability Insurance through the Medi- 


cal Protective Company of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 

2. Accident and Health Insurance Policy 
of Educators Mutual Insurance Co., the 
agents for which are Paul G. Murray 
& Son, Lancaster, Pa. 

3. The American Dental Association offers 
a Life Insurance for which you apply 
at the Chicago headquarters. 
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4. Our group hospitalization is taken cap 
of by Inter-County Hospitalization Plan, 
Inc., the local office being located in the 
Fulton Bank Building, Lancaster. 

5. The Medical Bureau of Lancaster of. 
fers several services about which you 
many inquire at 128 N. Queen St., Lan. 


caster. 


Officers and Committees for 1953-1954 
Officers 
G. W. Schindehutte, Pres. 
James Fackler, Jr., ist Vice- Pres. 
Robert Chain, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
Charles Doland, Secretary 
M. W. Steele, Treasurer 


Executive 
James Fackler, Jr. 
Robert Chain 
C. K. Doland 
M. W. Steele 
A. J. Long 
W. K. Moore 
J. M. Leman 
Robert Hess 
Program 
Robert Chain, Chm. 
J. J. Bentman 
J. R. Parrett 
R. A. Crandall 
R. Brackbill 
R. R. Mast 
D. M. Light 
Medical Bureau 
C. V. Snyder, Chm. 
P. E. Bomberger 
H. B. Minnich 
R. W. Frace 
Nominating 
J. M. Leman, Chm. 
A. J. Long 
S. Slotkin 
Hand piece 
J. B. Metzger, Editor 
R. E. Humphreyville 
John Grant 
Ethies 
James Fackler, Jr. 


S. Slotkin 
R. L. Fetterhoff 


Fluoridation 
J. J. Bentman, Chm. 
P. E. Bomberger 
I. V. Uhler 


Social 
R. E. Boothman—H. B, 
Lutz (co-chairmen) 
C. R. Garman 
J. A. Solecki, Jr. 
A. B. Cannizzaro 
J. R. Wertz, Jr. 


Military Affairs 
P. E. Bomberger, Chm. 
C. S. Kraybill 
C. W. Richmond 
T. 


Auditing 
R. L. Fetterhoff, Chm. 
C. E. Benson 
C. C. Yoder 


Speakers Bureau 
J. J. Bentman, Chm. 
I. V. Uhler 
Ross Long 


Public Relations 
Robt. Rowan, Jr., Chm. 
J. H. Wood 
C. A. Landis 
W. L. Shoop 
J. E. Lebo, Jr. 
W. C. Haberstroh 
. B. Hess 
. A. Edwards 
. E. Wenger 
Brackbill 
. A. Crandall 
. B. Kalbach 
. Williams 
Gotwalt 
H. C. Stouffer, Jr. 
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Community Health 
C. V. Snyder, Chm. 


Membership and 
Board of Censors 


C. V. Halpin A. ‘J. Long, Chm. 
H. K. Cooper H. B. Minnich 

J. M. Leman T. B. Garvey 

P. E. Bomberger 

§, Slotkin 


—JACK B. METZGER. 


Cumberland Valley Dental Society 


The Cumberland Valley Dental Society 
resumed their regular dinner meetings on 
September 8th at the Hotel Washington 
in Chambersburg, Pa. Dr. Max Shively 
was welcomed on his return to private 
practice, after having served with the 
Naval Air Force. Dr. Eugene Miller, 
Shippensburg, Pa., a recent graduate, was 
admitted to membership in our group. 
The guest speaker for this meeting was 
Dr. Tunstall C. Powers, Periodontist from 
Winchester, Virginia. Dr. Powers was 
graduated from Randolph Macon College 
and Medical College of Virginia. He has 
done postgraduate work in Periodontia at 
New York University, Columbia and 
Northwestern Universities. He is also a 
member of the Academy of Periodontol- 
ogy. Dr. Powers gave us a very interest- 
ing talk on various phases of his specialty, 
at the same time urging general practi- 
tioners to engage in more of this work. 
The meeting was marked by an overflow 
attendance which proved very gratifying, 
especially to the officers and members of 
the Program Committee. 

—MARTIN GREENBERG. 
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Lycoming Dental Society 
=| WHILE the summer 
months have been devoid 
of business activities, the 
Society has had the plea- 
sure of having several so- 
cial affairs which proved 
highly worth while. On June 17th many 
Lycoming County Dentists enjoyed a suc- 
culent steak dinner at the Antler’s Coun- 
try Club. This was the occasion of the 





annual outing of the staff members from 
the Williamsport Hospital. The next 
regular meeting, held in September took 
the form of a District meeting, and was 
held at the Sayre Hospital, in Sayre, Pa. 
The Sixth District was well represented at 
the annual State meeting held in Atlantic 
City. A regular meeting of the Lycoming 
Dental Society was held at the very invit- 
ing summer home of Dr. P. T. McGee on 
the Loyalsock, July 1st. It honored Dr. 
Samuel C. Biddle, recently retired after a 
practice of fifty-one years. A lounge 
chair with matching radio were presented 
to the guest of honor, and came as a sur- 
prise to Dr. Biddle, who as late as the 
morning of the meeting, did not know 
that the outing was in his honor, even 
entertaining doubts as to his ability to be 
in attendance. Dr. Biddle began his 
practice in 1902, having taught in the 
Picture Rocks School prior to engaging in 
the practice of Dentistry. He was grad- 
uated from Lock Haven State Teachers 
College, Dickinson Seminary and the 
Dental School of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, being an honorary member of 
the A.D.A., the Lycoming Dental Society 
and the Pennsylvania State Dental Soci- 
ety. We were pleased to have with us on 
this occasion, our State Executive Secre- 
tary, Mr. Ray Cobaugh, as well as Dr. 
Earle Brown, a Trustee of the Sixth Dis- 
trict. Items of business included author- 
ization to the Hospital Relations Commit- 
tee to form a staff for the Divine Provi- 
dence Hospital in Williamsport; a con- 
tribution voted to the Local Kiwanis An- 
nual Horse Show, the proceeds of which 
are used by the County Cleft Palate Clinic 
Program. A very fine attendance to this 
outing was gratifying and everyone en- 
joyed a fine picnic dinner provided by 
a local caterer. 


The Annual Fall Meeting of the Sixth 
District Dental Society was held at Guth- 
rie Clinic, Robert Packer Hospital, Sayre, 
Pa., on September 16th, at which time a 
very excellent program was presented. The 


meeting was conducted in both morning 
and afternoon, the intermission between 
sessions having been highlighted by a 
very excellent luncheon at the Shepard 
Hills Country Club. The afternoon was 
taken up with a business meeting, golf 
and other entertainment followed by the 
Annual Fall Banquet held at the Shepard 
Hills Country Club also. 


The following program was presented 
during the day: 


9: 00 A.M.—Registration in lobby of 
Guthrie Clinic. 
10: 00 A. M.—"The Uses and Abuses of 

Antibiotics,” Dr. W. D. 
Langley, Associate in In- 
ternal Medicine — Guthrie 
Clinic. 

: 00 A.M.—"“The Use of Trichlorethy- 
lene in General Dentistry,” 
Dr. W. F. Brehm, Chief 
of Department of Anesthe- 
siology — Robert Packer 
Hospital. 

:00 M. —Business Meeting. 

: 00 P.M.—Luncheon at Shepard Hills 
Country Club. 

: 00 P.M.—Annual Golf Tournament 
—Prizes. 

: 30 P.M.—Dinner at Shepard Hills 
Country Club. 


Entertainment was also provided for 
the ladies during the entire day, including 
a very enjoyable afternoon at cards. Plans 
were made at this meeting for the Spring 
1954 Meeting to be held at Geisinger 
Memorial Hospital in Danville, Pa. 

—DWIGHT E. WALTZ. 


¢*?¢ ¢ 


WITH the passing of the 
Summer season the Sev- 
enth District is looking 
forward to the annual 
three-day meeting which 
will be held in Jehns- 
town, February 22, 23 and 24, 1954. 
Picnics were the main attractions during 
the past months. The Cambria County 
Dental Society outing was held at the 
North Fork Country Club on June 18th, 
at which time golf, and an evening din- 


ner were enjoyed by the members and 
their guests. After a lapse of a year, the 
Seventh District returned to its picnic 
scene at Dr. Harkins’ cottage in Clearfield 
County. Dr. Bill Harkins provided 4 
fine program of golf, cards and delicious 
food for the very representative gather 
ing, which took place on July 23rd. The 
Fall meeting of the Seventh District was 
held at the Bedford Springs Hotel on 
Thursday, September 24th, Dr. J. K 
Bonebreak, President-Elect being ia 
charge. Sixty dentists attended the se 
sion which opened with a Council met 
ing at noon, followed by a business meet- 
ing in the afternoon, at which Dr. Heslop, 
President, wielded the gavel. In the after 
noon, besides the business session, Dp 
Ed. Brown, Jr., of New York City and 
Mr. Arthur Horton of Philadelphia, spoke 
on “Investments for the Professional 
Man.” Entertainment was provided in 
the form of golf, a ladies’ Bridge lunch 
eon, and a dinner in the evening. During 
the summer months several of our mem 
bers have entered the Armed Services, 
namely, Drs. Gus Gleason, Charles Himes 
and Denton Croyle of Johnstown and Dr. 
Robert Higashida of State College. The 
Physicians and Dentists Bureau of Johns 
town at its annual meeting elected Dr, 
C. B. Ellsworth, President; Dr. D. W. 
Heslop, Secretary and Dr. Don Wolford 
a Director for the year 1953-54. 
—ROBERT HOLT. 
oe ¢ ¢ 


THE Annual meeting of 
the Eighth District wa 
held at the Kane Country 
Club on Thursday, June 
18th, sixty members be 
ing in attendance. As 
usual the local Arrangements Committee 
had everything all set for a very pleasant 
day—which it indeed turned out to be 
The Directors meeting was held first o@ 
the program under the chairmanship of 
President Ken Lenhart. Dr. G. G. Glena 
of Port Allegany was admitted to mem 
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bership. A motion was passed that a res- 
dution be sent to the State Dental Society 
endorsing the fluoridation of community 
water supplies. Dr, Edw. S. Hauber was 
reelected to the Council of Dental Health 
fora five year term. Dr. Lind was elect- 
ed delegate to the A.D.A. meeting in 
1954 with Dr. White as Alternate. Fol- 
lowing the Directors meeting Dr. Lenhart 
called the general meeting to order and 
introduced Dr. Charles Gaige of Lancas- 
ter, who presented a very interesting dis- 
cussion on “Mouth Rehabilitation.” Fol- 
lowing a luncheon the business session 
was resumed, at which time Dr. Lathrop 
and Executive Secretary Ray Cobaugh dis- 
cussed military status and related affairs. 
Dr. Wenk presented his Trustee report 
and Dr. White, Delegates to the State 
Meeting reported on some of the high- 
lights of the meeting. The following 
Officers and Directors were elected for 
1954: 


Dr. J. F. White 
Dr. B. P. Rokoski 
Dr. Claire Lathrop 
Dr. L. R. Cupp 


Vice-President 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Greer, Wm. Summerville, and Ray Wilson 


The afternoon was spent with golf and 
other varied activities and thus ended an- 
other very successful annual meeting for 
the Eighth. —L. R. CUPP. 


oe ¢ ¢ 


DISTRICT activities have 
been at a low ebb since 
the June meeting in Erie 
which was a great success. 
Likely, each county Soci- 
ety had a Summer outing 
of some kind. In Crawford County the 
Summer outing and Annual Meeting are 
combined this year, being held at the 
Iroquois Club at Conneaut Lake. Carl 
Sturdevant was elected President and 
faithful Frank Waelde carries on as Sec- 
tetary-Treasurer. The District Fail meet- 
ing was held September 16th at the Elks 
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Club in Sharon. Lew Hay of Grove City 
was installed as President with Tom 
McFate of New Castle continuing as Sec- 
retary. Dr. Russell Mosier of Erie was 
clevated to the office of President-Elect. 
Dr. Lewis of th University of Pittsburgh 
gave a lecture on Prosthetics which was 
very instructive and well received. Silver 
keys, indicative of thirty-five years of 
service in the ethical practice of Dentistry, 
were awarded to Drs. Ralph Ward and 
Rollin Anderson of Erie, Howard Bristol 
of Conneautville, Harold Hood of Water- 
ford and Ed. Coombie of Meadville. 
With the A.D.A., meeting just west of 
our boundary line, it was more than like- 
ly and only to be expected that a goodly 
number of our members would be in 
attendance—and they were. Prospective 
victims of toothache were warned in plen- 
ty of time that they would be in unusual 
distress until October 2nd, when most of 
us were back in harness once more, set- 
tling down to the Fall grind again. 
—G. S. P. 
Erie County Dental Society 

The following officers were elected at 
the June meeting of the Erie County Den- 
tal Society, for the ensuing year: 
Dr. K. L. Davis 
Dr. P. G. Daubenspeck 
Dr. W. W. Piersol 
Dr. E. G. Engelskirger 

A review of our membership as of 
June 1953, shows Erie County Dental So- 
ciety as having the highest number of 
active members in its history, a grand 
total of one hundzed and eleven, no less. 
After a most pleasant summer, we are 
looking forward to a most active year, the 
Program Committee headed by Dr. J, H. 
Clarke having already arranged for the 
appearance of a number of outstanding 
clinicians. The Society was well repre- 
sented at the Ninth District meeting held 
in Sharon on September 16th, and the 
boys down Sharon way are to be com- 
mended for the very fine program, and 
a most delicious Smorgasbord. 

—W. W. PIERSOL. 





Dr. Van Kirk Dies 


THE Tenth District lost 

one of its most prominent 

and well liked members 

in the death of Dr. Law- 

rence E. Van Kirk, on 

August 26, 1953. Dr. 
Van Kirk reached his greatest heights as 
Dean of the University of Pittsburgh 
School of Dentistry from 1946 until his 
retirement in 1953. He will also be re- 
membered for his great contributions to 
the civic life of Western Pennsylvania 
and his service to the Tenth District. Dr. 
Van Kirk served as President of the 
Odontological Society in 1946 and in 
1947 he was elected the Tenth District 
Trustee to the Pennsylvania State Dental 
Society. He took part in and was a 
leader in many civic organizations. He 
was a member of the Pittsburgh Board 
of Education, a member of the Board of 
Health and Welfare Federation of Alle- 
gheny County, and was a past president 
of the Pittsburgh Y.M.C.A. He was also 
a member of several committees for the 
fostering of better interracial and inter- 
religious relations and served faithfully 
on many other community projects. He 
will be missed by all those who knew him, 
but especially by the dentists of the Tenth 
District. 


Odontological Society Meeting 


The first Fall meeting of the Odonto- 
logical Society was held on October 7th, 


at the Hotel William Penn. The pro- 
gtam consisted of a symposium on insur- 
ance, investments and estate planning. A 
group of three men, each a specialist in 
his field made up the panel. A question 
and answer period followed each discus- 
sion. The well attended meeting was 
very gratifying to the committee on ar- 
rangements who went to great pains to 
make this a successful gathering. 


A.D.A. Meeting 


The Tenth District was represented 
the A.D.A. meeting in Cleveland by th 
following members of the Odontologigd 
Society who were on the program: ME 
Nicholson, who presided at the Section of 
Public Health Dentistry Program; Charles 
B. Walton, who presented an essay @ 
“Photoelastic Tests to Determine Stresses 
and Strains in Porcelain Jacket Crowns” 
Table Clinics were presented by Jay 
Mervis, Charles J. Miller, Kurt J. Oden 
heimer, Donald Davidson, Abraham 
Cohen, W. Glenn Worstell and Robert 
W. Roden. Two scientific exhibits repre 
sented the University of Pittsburgh. One 
dealing with Aureomycin was presented 
by Lester H. Roth and Gerald J. Cox 
and one dealing with dental caries wa 
presented by Gerald J. Cox and his asso 
ciates. 


Greater Pittsburgh Meeting 


Arrangements are now being completed 
for the Greater Pittsburgh Meeting which 
will be held in Pittsburgh at the Hote 
William Penn on December Ist, 2nd and 
3rd. The following essayists will appear 
on the program: 

Dr. J. H. Mosteller, Mobile, Alabama— 
“Amalgam.” 

Dr. E. H. Smith, Jr., Washington, D. C— 
“Prosthetic Dentistry.” 

Dr. J. C. Eselman, Pittsburgh, Pa—“Re 
diography.” 

Dr. George W. Teuscher, Barrington, Il 
—"Pedodontia.” 

Dr. Donald A. Kerr, Ann Arbor, Mich— 
“Periodontia.” 

Dr. Harry Seldin, New York, N. Y= 
“Oral Surgery.” 

Dr. Kenneth A. Bignell, Chicago, Il— 
“Crown and Bridge.” 


This promises to be an excellent meeting 
and dentists from outside the Greater 
Pittsburgh area are cordially invited 
attend. A detailed program will appeat 
in the next issue of the JOURNAL. 
—WILLIAM E. HALL. 
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THE New Books 





GINICAL DENTAL ROENTGENOLOGY. 
Technic and Interpretation. Including Roent- 


gen Studies of the Child and the Adolescent. 


By John Oppie McCall, D.D.S., F.A.C.D.; and 
Samuel Stanley Wald, D.D.S., F.A.C.D. Third 
edition. 384 pages with 1277 illustrations on 
475 figures. Price $8.50. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1952. 

The third edition of Clinical Dental Roent- 
genology by McCall and Wald is an excellent 
text book with an abundance of essential illus- 
trations and drawings. 

Emphasis has been placed on the fundamen- 
tal principles of the three phases of dental 
entgenology: Operative, Processive, and In- 
terpretive. 

The operative phase is well described and 
illustrated with photographs, showing all the 
different positions of the t and film for 
intra-oral and extra-oral roentgenology. The 
section illustrating the extension cone technic 
is acceptable, but there are several other exten- 
sion cone technics which are superior. The 
advantages of less magnified distortion and bet- 
ter detail gained by the use of the extension 
cone technic should be illustrated by roent- 
genographs. 

The processive phase of roentgenology is a 
well written chapter and includes all of the 
necessary information and illustrations for the 
undergraduate and graduate. The description 
of a technic for reducing over-exposed or over- 
developed films would be an important addition 
to the present information given in this chap- 
ter. 

The interpretation phase which includes 
Chapter 10 to Chapter 30 is superlative. These 
chapters are well organized and _ illustrated. 
The cases selected for illustrative purposes are 
excellent and the publishers should be con- 
gtatulated for fine reproductions. 

Much new material is included in the chap- 
ter on the temporomandibular joint which 
covers the anatomy, physiology, and roentgen 
appearance in normal and abnormal conditions. 
Important additional illustrations have been 
added to the chapters on interpretation that 
are not found in the second edition. Each chap- 
ter in the entire book ends with a pertinent, 
comprehensive bibliography. 

In my opinion, the third edition represents 
the best text book available at the present time 
for undergraduate teaching and can be recom- 
mended to the graduate dentist as a splendid 
text book for reference. 

—J. C. ESELMAN, Pittsburgh. 


CURRENT THERAPY—1952. Edited by 
Howard F. Conn, M.D., with 12 consultants. 
849 pages. Price $11.00. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1952 (March). 

This is the third year that Current ony 
has appeared and important additions can 
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noted readily. The large book—it runs to over 
800 pages—contains the latest approved meth- 
ods of treatment of diseases for use by the 
practicing physician. The almost 400 contrib- 
utors are men who are actively interested in 
the specific disease discussed and are recog- 
nized authorities in the medical world; this 
year some 189 new contributors are repre- 
sented. 

An all-inclusive list of diseases is discussed. 
The present methods of treating the disease are 
presented in brief, to-the-point descriptions yet 
in the detail necessary for proper management 
of the illness. Also, all articles are original, 
written expressly for this publication, and re- 
vised up to the time of printing. Nine pages 
of contents are required to list the various dis- 
eases included. 

Naturally, only a few of the diseases out- 
lined are of dental significance. The value of 
the book to dentists is one of general inter- 
est. As we have stated before in reviewing 
previous editions of Current Therapy: “The 
book should be of value to dentists on hospital 
and clinic staffs who maintain a continuous 
association with physicians and whose knowl- 
edge of current medical treatment could be 
supplemented.” —_T. McB. 


LIPPINCOTT’S HANDBOOK OF DENTAL 
PRACTICE. Edited by Louis I. Grossman, 
D.D.S., Dr. med. dent., assistant professor of 
oral medicine, University of Pennsylvania, with 
18 collaborators. New, second edition. 503 
pages with 388 illustrations and 4 color plates. 
Price $10.00. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1952. 

This guidebook for the practicing dentist 
first appeared in 1948. The object then, as in 
this second edition, was to give a concise de- 
scription of the various technics used in dental 
practice and to permit a better understanding 
of dental disease and its treatment without hav- 
ing the busy general practitioner devote too 
much time to “searching the literature.” 

Eighteen contributors, mostly general practi- 
tioners themselves and almost all teachers and 
recognized authorities in their particular fields, 
cover all phases of dental practice in a “how 
to do it” manner. On the other hand, the 
biologic and research background is not neg- 
lected. 

This current edition consists of two parts: 
Diagnosis and Treatment, and Restorative Den- 
tistry. The former contains chapters on The 
Prevention of Dental Caries (Bi and Vol- 
ker); Control of Dental Caries (Grossman); 
Oral Diagnosis (Gordon Winter and Gross- 
man); Roentgenologic Interpretation (Stafne) ; 
Orthodontics (Brodie); Periodontics (Orban); 
Endodontics (Grossman); Diseases of the 
Mouth (Burket); Prescription Writing 








(Dobbs); Anesthesia (Archer); and Exo- 
dontics (Cameron and Stetzer, Jr.). 

The section on Restorative Dentistry includes 
the following: Gold Inlay Restorations (E. M. 
Grevatt and H. K. Mathews); Amalgam, Sili- 
cate and Direct Resinous Restorations (Korn- 
feld); Ceramic Restorations (Bastian); Pe- 
dodontics (Sweet); Crown and Bridge Res- 
torations (Klaffenbach); and Partial and Com- 
plete Dentures (Trapozzano). 

From the list of chapter headings and 
authors noted above, one will see readily the 


wide scope of the Handbook and the 
itative treatment given each phase. 
revision has been complete is reflected 
number of references, following most ch 
to the literature since 1948. The illusty 
of good caliber, number close to 400. 
This is an ideal book for the dentist 
sires to supplement his dental periodical 
ing. It serves as a convenient reference: 
ume that amounts to a postgraduate ca 
dentistry. This work is recommended 
—T. 


First Aid and Civil Defense 


How often have you come upon a 
serious automobile accident soon after it 
had occurred? Or, it may have been 
your own car that was wrecked. People 
were hurt and you wished that you knew 
what to do for them. You knew that they 
needed immediate attention but you were 
afraid to offer your services for fear that 
you would do the wrong thing. So, you 
waited for help to come. 

If you had first-aid training you would 
have known what to do. You would 


know how to stop bleeding, minimize 
shock, and prevent further injury while 


waiting for the ambulance to come. You 
would know what to do in those first few 
minutes that sometimes mean the differ- 
ence between life or death, a temporary 
injury or a permanent disability. 

If an atomic attack comes, involving 
thousands of casualties, or any major 
peacetime disaster, the need for such 
training and knowledge on your part 
will be even greater. Then you, as a 
dentist, will be expected to move into the 
the scene of action and actively care for 
all types of injuries. Are you prepared 
to meet these responsibilities ? 

The American Red Cross will provide 
this initial training for you. All you 
need to do is to ask for it. Arrangements 
have been made with the American Na- 
tional Red Cross for entire local dental 
societies to enroll in Red Cross first-aid 
training courses specially designed for 
them. Only dentists will be included and 
the instruction will be given by profes- 
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sionally-trained teachers. Whenever] 
sible they will be medical men. 

The instruction will be given on aj 
fessional level and will not include? 
elementary material required for 
who have little or no knowledge o 
anatomy and physiology of the hy 
body. It will require two evenings 
week for one month, or once a week! 
two months. 

At the completion of the course 
who qualify will receive a card or ¢ 
ficate certifying that they are qualif 
first-aid workers. This is the first 
most important step in the preparatie 
dentists for Civil Defense. ; 

With a short additional instructor tn 
ing course, dentists may be qualified ® 
teachers of first aid. Then they may Gi 
duct Red Cross training classes for b 
professional and non-professional peop 
In the preparation for an emergency, 
teaching personnel will be very valual 

All that is required is for the Civil 
fense committee of each local dental 
ety to apply to the local Red 
headquarters asking for such instructi 
There they will find ready cooperatid 
and every facility for organizing 
for dentists will be provided. In 
there should be any difficulty in m 
these arrangements you may contact 
undersigned at 1930 Columbia 
N. W., Washington, D. C. He will 
glad to assist in working out the det 

R. W. Buntine, D.DS. 


Dental Consultant 
Federal Civil Defense Administratic 








